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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS AND MUSIC 


By Joun F. WATERHOUSE 


I 


WHEN in 1918 Robert Bridges at last presented the poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, a few of them showed that their author had loved 
music and had held in high and unique regard “ the divine genius 
of Purcell”. Twelve years later, in a charming passage of 
biography, Father Lahey told—how the poet had been taught 
music and drawing when he was a small boy at Stratford, Essex : 


His correct ear and clear, sweet voice made him an easy and 
graceful master of the traditional English, Jacobean and Irish airs. 
This love for music never left him, and years afterwards, in the Society 
of Jesus, he used often to appear at their musical entertainments to 
sing, like William Blake, the songs he had composed and put to 
music. All his life he was composing songs and melodies, and until 
he studied musical theory under Dr. R. P. Stewart, at Dublin, he 
eg te bring them home for his sister, Grace, to harmonize for 
him.”, 


But this evidence hardly foreshadowed the facts which were to 


() * Gerard Manley Hopkins’, by G. F. Lahey (O.U.P. 1931), p.2. I am indebted 
to the poet’s family and to the Delegates of the Oxford University Press for permission 
to quote from this and from: ‘ Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins’, edited by Robert 
Bridges and Charles Williams (O.U.P. 1930) ; ‘ The Letters of G. M. H.’, edited by 
Claude Colleer Abbott (O.U.P. 1935) ; ‘ The Note Books and Papers of G. M. H.’ 
edited by Humphrey House (O.U.P. 1937). 
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be revealed by the letters. In the index to the two volumes of 
Dr. Colleer Abbott’s edition so far issued, the entry under 
“Music” fills nearly a column and a half; it is exceeded 
only by “ Bridges”, “ Hopkins” and “‘ Versification”. Here 
was a poet who during the last ten years of his short life had given 
as much of his energy and of his scanty spare time to music as he 
gave to poetry ; who, at the age of thirty-six, had bought himself 
Stainer’s little old ‘ Primer of Harmony’ (whose master-and-pupil 
dialogue many of us could still quote freely from memory) and had 
set out on a brave struggle to equip himself technically for creation 
in another art. 

It might seem to be suggested that here was poetry’s loss ;_ that 
he would have done more poetry had he done less music. But this 
was almost certainly not the case. He seems to have found in 
musical activity a release, which his poetry could never quite afford, 
from the bitter spiritual struggles which filled the later years of his 
life ; struggles whose nature and course we can only dimly discern, 
but which burn the lines of ‘ Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves’ and the 
“terrible sonnets”. In a letter of April 1881 he wrote to Bridges : 
“‘ Every impulse and spring of art seems to have died in me, except 
for music, and that I pursue under almost an impossibility of getting 
on”. And although after that there were times when poems came 
“like inspirations unbidden and against my will”, and he could 
discuss the poems cheerfully and objectively enough, they were 
mostly poems of wrestling in darkness, like ‘ Carrion Comfort ’ and 
“I wake and feel the fell of dark’. His life as a Jesuit was one of 
severe self-imposed penances, of long periods in darkness when he 
felt totally estranged from God, of a continuous frustrated search 
for his true function in the active life. He told Bridges of his 
“continually jaded and harassed mind”: music gave him hours 
of escape. 

There is a metaphysical poem, ‘ On a Piece of Music ’ (number 67 
of the Bridges-Williams volume), which was possibly written in 
1879 and which deals with music’s freedom from the sphere of 
spiritual and moral strife : 


How all’s to one thing wrought ! 
The members, how they sit ! 

O what a tune the thought 
Must be that fancied it. 


Nor angel insight can 

Learn how the heart is hence ; 
Since all the make of man 

Is law’s indifference. 
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What makes the man and what 
The man within that makes : 
Ask whom he serves or not 
Serves and what side he takes. 


For good grows wild and wide, 
Has shades, is nowhere none ; 
But right must seek a side, 
And choose for chieftain one. 


Who built these walls made known 
The music of his mind, 

Yet here he had but shown 

His ruder-rounded rind. 


Not free in this because 

His powers seemed free to play : 
He swept what scope he was 
To sweep and must obey. 


Though down his being’s bent 
Like air he changed in choice, 
That was an instrument 
Which overvaulted voice. 


Therefore this masterhood, 
This piece of perfect song, 
This fault-not-found-with good 
Is neither right nor wrong. 


No more than red and blue, 
No more than Re and Mi, 
Or sweet the golden glue 
That’s built for by the bee. 


The fact that the poem was included by Bridges among the 
“‘ Fragments” probably indicates that this was not to have been 
its final form. And it seems likely that a paper (not, so far as I 
know, surviving) to which Hopkins refers in one of his Comments 
on St. Ignatius’ ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ ‘), and in which he had spoken 
of “freedom of pitch” and “freedom of play”, would have 
illuminated it. But its purport is clear enough as it stands; and 
the Comment itself gives some indication of the system of thought, 
absorbed from Scotus, which lies behind. Man, like each thing in 
the world, is a duality compounded of an original supposit or “ self” 
and a nature, essence or “ inscape ” which is worn or “ fetched ” 
by it and which combines with it to form an individual nature, a 


(2) * Note Books and Papers’, p. 323. 
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personality. Great music, Hopkins believed, is a pure product of the 
“make of man”, the “ruder-rounded rind ”’. 
But it is with the individual self, which is tested by its use of the 
inscape it wears, that freedom of play and moral responsibility lies. 
In the creation of music this self has, or should have, no share : 
man composes music by compulsion of the nature which he wears, 
sweeps what scope he is to sweep and must obey. The poem is a 
strange blending of regret and relief: of regret that this lovely 
product of nature is no surer of immortality than are bright colours 
and honey ; of relief at music’s freedom from moral responsibility. 
As Mrs. Duncan-Jones has pointed out in the fullest and best piece 
of Hopkins criticism which has appeared so far, this urge towards 
music was akin to what is symbolized by the poet’s love for 
“dappled things”, to the agonized shrinking from an ultimate 
world of sheer white and black, right and wrong, which finds such 
powerful expression in ‘ Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves ’. 

And Hopkins took pleasure in Purcell above all other composers 
because it seemed to him that “ whereas other musicians have given 
utterance to the moods of man’s mind, he has, beyond that uttered 
in notes the very make and species of man as created both in him 
and in all men generally”. Bridges persisted in getting the Purcell 
sonnet inside-out, which was partly the fault of Hopkins’ terminology; 
and Hopkins became impatient and rather angry with him : 

By the by, your remark on Purcell’s music does not conflict with 
what my sonnet says, rather it supports it. My sonnet means 


“ Purcell’s music is none of your d——d subjective rot’ (so to 
speak). Read it again. 


II 


The story of Hopkins’ musical enterprise is told fully and clearly 
enough in the letters to Bridges. He tried lessons on the violin 
when he was teaching at the Edgbaston Oratory in 1867; but 
apart from the one lone hopeful reference (some day he would play 
first or second in a chamber-work by Bridges), we never hear more 
of violin studies. Eight years later, at Stonyhurst, he made a new 
start, at the piano this time : “ Self-taught alas ! not for execution’s 
sake but to be independent of others and learn something about 
music.” He never seems to have made much progress and was 
hindered to the end by fumbling fingers ; but his mind was becoming 
fertile in tunes and he wanted to do something about them. He 


(» ‘The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ ie Eli 
andes (O02. ca ey Hopkins’, by Elsie Elizabeth Phare (Mrs. Austin 
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had one for his own ‘ Morning, Midday and Evening Sacrifice’ 
—a poem whose facile metre and pattern suggest clearly that words 
and notes grew together. But he was not to follow Campion’s 
way : his prosodic theories led his poetry into a new world where 
music could stand by and help but could not have joined to mutual 
advantage, at least without sweeping innovations (or reversions) 
in the matter of musical time. He attempted, indeed, a tune for 
his sonnet ‘ Hurrahing in Harvest’: “‘ I have invented [he said] 
a new style, something standing to ordinary music as sprung rhythm 
to common rhythm: it employs quarter tones”. Evidently he 
meant a kind of plainsong, and we hear later of “ plainsong”’ for 
‘Spring and Fall’ (which could, however, be set with regular 
barring) and of some music for ‘ The Leaden Echo and the Golden 
Echo’ (which certainly couldn’t, without losing half its power). 
His highly individual sense of rhythm and quantity in all verse made 
him ill at ease under the tyranny of the bar: in some of his 
settings of other people’s poems the barring is badly askew. 

But he found that Bridges’ verse was “highly songful and 
flies into tunes’’, and early in the summer of 1880 he produced 
melodies for two ‘Spring Odes’. Bridges considered them 
“* monotonous ”’. 

His sister wrote straightforward pianoforte accompaniments for 
some of these early tunes, but he wished that she could be “ bolder ”’. 
He wanted, for the first ‘ Spring Ode’, “ a shower of semiquavers 
or demisemis, with great chords at certain places”. So he bought 
himself Stainer on harmony and J. F. Bridge on counterpoint, 
and began to grind away at the exercises. A few pages of his work 
have survived—essays in the first four species of counterpoint. They 
date from a few years later, when he was in the chair of Greek at 
the Royal University, Dublin, and they are corrected and annotated 
by Dr. R. P. Stewart. He was still battling to master the first 
elements. The exercises have the usual beginner’s faults—motion- 
less parts, great gaps between alto and tenor, hidden octaves, even 
strange confusion of scales ; but they are strewn with indications 
of his enterprise and his enthusiastic impatience. He noticed that 
a canto fermo provided for second species would do, with a little 
tinkering and extension, as a counterpoint for a later exercise in 
fourth species. “ Bridge must have meant it so”, he wrote (which 
was quite obviously untrue). “‘ Very good!” wrote Stewart, as 
in several places elsewhere—he seems to have been a kindly though 
by no means an optimistic tutor. And, faced with a string of 
fifteen semibreves for second species, Hopkins found them rhyth- 
mically unsatisfactory, and doubled the two before the last with 
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ties, “since it is plain that naturally the tune implies sixteen 
bars”. He had made seventeen. 

He could never have made steady and sound progress in regular 
schooling. As in his poetry, the insistent desire to give something 
quite new, and the confirmatory conviction that he had something 
quite new to give, were strong upon him. One recalls his annoyance 
when Dixon suggested that perhaps Coleridge had anticipated him 
on Sprung Rhythm in the preface to ‘Christabel’. There was no 
hint of the charlatan or of the mere iconoclast in Hopkins’ eagerness 
to be an innovator : it was a reflection of his continuous search to 
find his true and peculiar function in the active life. But it made 
him too impatient to bear a long course of musical discipline ; and 
the rigorous discipline of his society, along with his belief in the 
natural spontaneity of music, soon made the exercises irksome. 
Contrapuntal theory was a sham and a nuisance : 


I took to counterpoint not for itself but as the solid foundation 
of harmony. But I soon began to suspect it was only an invention 
of theorists and a would-be or fancy music, for what is written in it ? 
Not even the preludes to Bach’s fugues. There are two-part preludes 
which seem as if they ought to be in the second or third species and 
are not, the rules are in smithereens; then WHAT Is in true 
counterpoint ? 


Thus he wrote to Bridges from Stonyhurst in May 1883, and 
the plaint recurs. But next year, from Dublin, he wrote : 


I have a great light on the matter of harmony myself, new, I 
need not say (formed on the model of Mr. Pecksniff’s ‘ pagan, I 
regret to say’) ; true, I hope. 


It was not the quarter-tones this time, though they turn up in 
at least two isolated places among his attempts at composition (where 
they appear simply because he has not enough available chromatic 
notes within the melodic interval to accomplish the ascent or descent 
he wishes) : he had become obsessed with the modes, and he was 
to carry on a brave but bewildered struggle with them until the 
end. His interest in Greek music and knowledge of plainsong often 
appear in the letters. 


Before leaving Stonyhurst I began some music, Gregorian, in 
the natural scale of A, to Collins’ ‘Ode to Evening’. Quickened 
by the heavenly beauty of that poem I groped in my soul’s very 
viscera for the tune and thrummed the sweetest and most secret 
catgut of the mind. What came out was very strange and wild and 
(I thought) very good. Here I began to harmonize it, and the effect 
of harmony well in keeping with that strange mode (which though it 
is, as far as notes go, the same as the descending minor, has a character 
of which the word minor gives you little notion) was so delightful 
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that it seems to me (and I think you would find the same) as near 
a new world of musical enjoyment as in this old world we could hope 
to be. To the novelty of effect the rhythm and a continued suspense 
natural to the mode and easy to carry further contribute too. It is 
meant for a solo and a double choir singing in unison, the organ or a 
string band bearing all the harmony. 


A little later, still at work on it, he called it : 


A new departure and more like volcanic sunsets or sunrises in 
the musical hemisphere than anythin ye can congave. 


Bridges complained that his tunes lacked modulation ; but he 
clung firmly to his big new idea though he was beginning to sight 
difficulties : 


I look on modulation as corruption, the undoing of the diatonic 
style. What they call the key of the dominant, mz. one in which 
the fourth of the tonic is sharpened, I say is not the key of the 
dominant (which is in another mode than the key of the tonic and 
has no leading note) but the key of the tonic misplaced and trans- 
posed. I believe that— and I would give diametrically opposite 
names to the same things: what he calls variety I call sameness, 
because modulation reduces all the rich diatonic keyboard with its 
six or seven authentic, not to speak of plagal, modes, to one dead 
level of major ; where he finds tameness I find variety, specific 
quality (not of key, which is not specific, but) of mode. Here, 
however, I must allow, is the hitch. For if I am right in theory, in 
practice I am bound to give that variety by my own methods. I 
find a difficulty in doing so and I am obliged to resort to devices of 
counterpoint (would I knew more of them !). Still, I do hear plenty 
of variety which pleases me in that piece and I hoped others would : 
it seems not ; there is the mischief. 


In the very last of the letters to Bridges, talking of a new com- 
position, he said : 

It is like a new art this. I allow no modulation : the result is that 
the tune is shifted into modes, viz. those of La, Mi and Sol (this is the 
only way I can speak of them, and they have a character of their own 
which is neither that of modern major and minor music nor yet of 
the plain chant modes, so far as I can make out). The first shift is 
into the mode of La: this should be minor, but the effect is not 
exactly that ; rather the feeling is that Do is still the keynote, but 
has shifted its place in the scale. This impression is helped by the 
harmony, for as the third is not flattened the chord appears major. 
The chord at the beginning of every bar is the common chord or 
first inversion ; the ¢ may appear in the course of the bar and 
discords in passing or prepared. Perhaps the harmony may be 
heavy, but I work according to the only rules I know. I can only 
get on slowly with it and must hope to be rewarded in the end. 
Now I must lie down, 


\ Name deleted by Bridges 
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The work in question seems to have been a three-verse 
“ madrigal” (words from Patmore), to which he refers several 
times in preceding letters. He had been striving to supply the 
missing “ variety’ by plugging it with canons at various intervals 
and distances. I am not aware that the piece has survived, but it 
is evident that his modal trouble had led him into a kind of vicious 
circle. He does not seem clearly to have realized that a mode 
which bears “ the feeling that Do is still the keynote” is not to 
modern ears established as a mode at all; nor that the power of 
modulation depends not on the new key but on the process of 
establishing the new key. He never saw the essential weaknesses 
of his “ new art”: for two months later he was dead. 


Ill 


Yet he had not been talking complete nonsense and, had he 
lived on, something interesting might still have come of it all. As 
a Jesuit Hopkins was well acquainted with Gregorian chant and the 
medieval modal systems ; but as a Greek scholar, and a remarkably 
intelligent and original student of Greek lyric metres, he had also 
found his way into the very problematical world of ancient Greek 
music and modes. And whereas modern modal revivalists have 
sought to draw new colour from the medieval, Hopkins’ musical 
theorizing certainly sprang mainly from the Greek. 

In a letter (CXXXVII of Dr. Colleer Abbott’s edition) to 
Bridges, October 1886, he discussed the problems of the heptachord 
scale and enclosed some music written in it to lines from the 
‘Antigone’. His comments are, in his own words, “ not lucid 
nor perhaps all true”, but they show clearly the real origin of his 
modal theory. I am not at all qualified to talk about Greek music, 
but this much seems to be clear among the contradictions of the 
authorities : that whereas in an ecclesiastical mode the clearly-felt 
presence of its own final (on which the melody must end) and 
dominant was essential to its being, the Greek conception was quite 
different. Each of their modes was to be referred to the mese, the 
middle note of their complete diatonic system (verna réAcov). 
On the position which this note occupied in any particular mode 
depended that mode’s intrinsic pitch, special character and ethical 
value ; and its position sank note by note from the Mixolydian to 
the Hypodorian. It was always clearly heard as the centre of 
reference, the “tonic”. To modern ears such modes would 
be hardly distinguishable: several investigators assert that to 
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us they would all have sounded like sixteenth-century Aolian, our 
descending minor. 

Thus it seems that it was from his attempts to understand Greek 
music that Hopkins drew the idea of a modal system with a common 
keynote. Hence, no doubt, the “ monotony” which he found so 
difficult to avoid ; and hence the fact that adequate harmonization 
proved so difficult. Such a system could only have reality, as with 
the Greeks, in terms of pure melody. 

And, indeed, all the evidence seems to suggest that had Hopkins’ 
musical labours and inspirations borne fruit, he would have appeared 
as a composer in the little-tried art of the unaccompanied solo 
song. Mr. J. Dykes Bower says) of a tune which Hopkins wrote 
for ‘Get you hence, for I must go’, that it “ shows very clearly 
the influence of Greek modal music. It seems almost to be single- 
toned music, defying all attempts to harmonize it”. His attempts 
at composition were few and mostly fragmentary, and not all of 
them have survived. Much the best of them seems to have been his 
melody to Dixon’s ‘ Fallen Rain’, which is printed in facsimile in 
the third appendix to Dr. Colleer Abbott’s edition of the letters. 
It is only vaguely modal, though there is a quaint hint of the medieval 
in the fact that he would not allow himself more than one flat for 
key-signature and put in the three extra ones of the middle section 
as accidentals. He gave up as hopeless the attempt to provide an 
accompaniment : it would have been difficult, and the beauty of 
the melody is self-sufficient. There is one quarter-tone, and no 
doubt there would have been more in later melodies, for he knew 
of the Greek enharmonic kind. Might he, perhaps, granted a 
longer life, have turned consistently to his own verse and become 
a neo-Greek poet-musician, creating simultaneously with the words 
a barless, unaccompanied enharmonic music ? Whether his music 
could ever have matched his verse is doubtful, or at best beyond 
conjecture. 


® Letters, Vol. 2, Appendix III, p. 170 
Norr.—I have intentionally postponed for further and more detailed study the 
most important aspect of all: the relation of Hopkins’ musical interests to his prosody. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HADOW 


By Husert J. Foss 


Sm Henry Hapow was sixty years of age when I first had the honour 
of knowing him. We dealt, then, with the subject of citizenship, 
on which he was writing a book. I was never, therefore, formally 
his pupil ; yet I can truthfully say that from no other man did I 
ever learn as much as I did from Hadow. 

He had a wonderful youthfulness of mind that enabled him to 
treat his juniors and inferiors as equals, and so by his example of 
high-mindedness and his encouragement led them to heights they 
could not have reached without his gentle aid. The reverse of 
patronizing, he assumed that you, whoever you were and at whatever 
age, knew what you were talking about, and so he went hot after 
the subject and brought you with him. 

Many have remarked that his range of subjects was extraordinary. 
What struck me more forcibly even than that, and what goes a long 
way to explain it, was the readiness of his mind. It never slept. 
Not only had he the nimblest appreciation of quality in any depart- 
ment of life, but he had the ability to focus all his knowledge like a 
ray on any subject that came under his survey. This extraordinary 
power of illuminating the present moment with the light of the 
whole past as an instantaneous action was almost more important 
than his vast knowledge in making him a cultural influence in 
English life. 

It was to be seen in all his doings. He was a prompt replier to 
letters : he just could not be bothered to have silly details lying 
around loose. He was a magnificent chairman because he never let 
awkwardness of personality in his committee-men get in the way of the 
main subject. He was a successful administrator for the same reason. 

When I collected his essays, I was particularly interested in 
finding that not a single word had to be changed in the essay on 
‘Brahms and the Classical Tradition’. Yet Hadow had written 
it as a hurried obituary notice for the May number of the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review’ in 1897. (Brahms died on April grd that year, 
so there was not much time!) Yet that was not journalism: he 
beat the journalists at their own game. 
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It is arguable (though, in my view, not entirely true) that 
Hadow’s greatest influence in music was exercised in the cause of 
creative art in the years when he broke away from being a classical 
tutor at Oxford and became the principal of an almost entirely 
scientific University at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Herein lay the 
strength of that strong mind—not the subject but the approach to it 
was his interest. Thus music was informed and illuminated by his 
learning in Greek and Roman literature, and to the new humanities 
of citizenship and army education were offered the wealth and 
diversity of his knowledge of rhythm and flow in music as well as 
the other subtleties of the culture of the ages. 

Without the liberalizing influence of Hadow, the musical life 
of this country could hardly have become what it is to-day—the 
most significant in the world. Neither of these statements is 
exaggerated. Neither of them is written in forgetfulness either of 
other people’s work or other nations’ achievements. But Hadow, 
as one of the most powerful forces for culture in our age, preferred 
to remain in the background. His academic positions, distinguished 
though they were, are quite incommensurate with the extent and 
nature of his personal work. 

For example, at Worcester College, Oxford, he transformed the 
organ scholarship into a thing of power, while lecturing on Aristotle 
without the text before him. At Armstrong College and at Sheffield 
University, he was a startlingly brilliant administrator. He spoke 
better in public than any man I ever knew—always without a note. 
He revolutionized education in England by the ‘ Hadow Report’. 

The sound of that West Country accent which he never lost 
will not early be stilled in my ear. I remember his saying to me on 
one occasion : “I only once in my life gave a lecture from notes, 
and then I gave an entirely different one”. I was ushering for Hadow 
at a conference where he had to take the chair for a speaker who 
chose the ambitious title of ‘ What is Music ?’ for an hour’s speech. 
Hadow’s comment to me afterwards was: “‘ He betrayed by every 
quotation he made that he had not read the books he was quoting 
from”. A typical example of his liberal mind occurred when 
Sir Percy Buck was lecturing at Sheffield University. The lecturer 
confessed to me beforehand that he was always nervous of speaking 
in front of his old master, Hadow : Hadow, as I helped him on with 
his coat, said to me: “I always enjoy hearing Buck speak; I 
always learn something from him ”’. 

What was behind—what was the informant of—his genius ? An 
indomitable belief in the spread of knowledge : that is to say, he 
had the far-seeing mind of the true educationist who longs to share 
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with all other men alive, first his knowledge, and secondly what 
joy that knowledge has given him. A truly liberal spirit of know- 
ledge—I mean a knowledge that life is full of beauty. So music 
could inform all his ideals : other great men, it seems, are deaf to it. 
And, finally, an indefatigable spirit of work. 

He devoted his great talents to the enlightenment of daily life. 
He directed his vast resources to the benefit of his fellow men. It 
was a great experience to watch that high mind striding through the 
world, always giving out an aura of beauty for others, always alive 
to learn and to teach. 
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PASTORAL INVOCATION IN NOON 
(On hearing Franck’s ‘ Pastorale’.) 


By Morna STuART 


Secret, Thou art secret, hidden in the day, in Thine unveiling gone 
from us. 

Nightlong attuned, turned, milk-shadow marching lengthened on 
the plain. 

Under the noble, the meek fold of the Chaldees, groin of our English 
hills, 

All ways our weariness, Shepherd, cries, hides upon Thy breast. 


Daylong indrawn quivering over us ! we are suffering, sucked of the 
sun 

No longer unto the mother, unto Thee, Man, as men calling 

In love ; in the daily hands of love-service unto the wandering, 

Unto the soft curious, the birth agony we tend and know not, 

Unto the young, trembling limbs new-tried. 

Is it thus that Thou wouldest have us men ? slow, labouring, chaste ? 

Thus and not otherwise! naked under Thy purity, blind before 
Thee, 

Pinioned, prone on the plain. 


Pity our blindness and the single tremor, our flute searching all ways, 

Little lost pipe, cut, stopped of hands groping, blown by breath 
sighing after Thee. 

While in this noonday hush wander our strays, our innocents, 

Draught of the starlight, night-guest, open our night secret, 

Our close heart spread, O Tree, O shadow on the plain ! 
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THE PROBLEM OF BUSONI 


By W. H. MELLERs 


In the course of a paper‘ published in ‘ Scrutiny ’, December 1936, 
on the peculiar interest and importance of the position occupied 
by the music of Bernard van Dieren, I drew certain parallels between 
the music of Busoni and that of van Dieren and of Erik Satie which 
offer considerable opportunity for development. I pointed out 
the curious quality of solitariness and austerity which distinguishes 
the music of these composers, the result of their honesty and inte- 
grity, and hence of their inevitable hostility to an environment 
that is inimical to the finer and maturer living which the arts 
demand. I then made a comparison between Satie’s remarkable 
and beautiful ‘ Socrate ’—the almost completely impersonal musical 
demonstration of a psychological impasse, “* the music of solitude ” 
existing timelessly and spacelessly—and the work of Busoni, music 
which is rather the product of one particular extremely intelligent 
and sentient man of the modern world who is conscious of the 
problem of which ‘ Socrate ’ is itself the expression. And I concluded 
by suggesting that although Busoni’s music, as the work of so mature 
and contemporary a sensibility, is immediately relevant to us, it 
too was at bottom an impasse, remaining essentially negative music ; 
and by suggesting that what Busoni’s music does not provide—that 
is, an element of positive assent—is to be found in the music of 
van Dieren. 

Now although I think that what I said then remains sub- 
stantially true, I nevertheless, in order not to confuse my argument, 
ne over-simplified Busoni’s case considerably, for the question of the 
i scope and limitations of his music is indubitably one of extreme 

: subtlety and complexity. Busoni is, indeed, about the most difficult 
pace of all contemporary composers to say anything precise about, and 
ee no attempt at an adequate criticism of his work seems to have been 

if een made ; there is no middle path between the fanatical enthusiasm 

a that, without offering any very convincing reasons, puts him on a 
| ee es level with, if not above, the greatest composers in the history of 
Shee music, and the diffident refusal, born of timidity and intellectual 

( The whole of that essay is more or less relevant to the present discussion. 
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flabbiness, to see anything in his music beyond a sort of cross-word 
interest. 

Of course, Busoni’s music, like that of most serious contemporary 
composers, is difficult—difficult to perform and perhaps even more 
difficult to listen to. (We remember that Busoni said to van Dieren : 
“* We must make the texture of our music such that no amateur can 
touch it”, and the bitter hostility of journalists and academic 
musicians was one of the greatest obstacles he had to contend with.) 
There is, at the outset, the problem of his intellect, and I am using 
the word in its dictionary sense, meaning “ the faculty of the human 
mind by which it receives and comprehends, as distinct from feeling 
and willing ”’. 

There can be no question that Busoni had one of the most pro- 
digious intellects known to the history of European art. In the 
faculty of sheer intellectual grasp he excelled all other composers, 
with the exception of Mozart. At an age when most composers 
are gingerly making their first tentative jottings, he had a complete 
and exhaustive command of traditional technique, had realized 
the inadequacy of such a technique for a contemporary composer 
and was already formulating the ideas on which his later and 
characteristic work was to be based. He was perfectly conscious 
of his powers ; he paid homage to the past by embracing it in the 
gigantic sweep of his intellect and he saluted the future through his 
consciousness of his own moral and intellectual superiority—a 
consciousness that was compatible with true dignity and humility. 
He knew himself a leader. Amid all his incessant wanderings, 
which ended as an effort to escape a home rather than to find one, 
to achieve a segregated present free, if not of tradition, at least of 
conventions that had gone rotten at the core, the fight within him 
between conformity and independence was the centre, the very 
meaning of his life, and of him it may solemnly be said, without 
any sentimentalizing, that he died for his art rather than betray 
what he considered to be his birthright. True, he never whimpered, 
hardly even realized that his destiny was “ tragic”’. As van Dieren 
remarks, it was left to his biographers to discover that for him. 

Obviously if this superb integrity, this self-dedication to an ideal, 
is the product of Busoni’s “ intellect ’—and I certainly think the 
two are inseparable—we have to consider very carefully what may 
be the value of “ intellect” to the artist. People who do not like 
Busoni’s music are in the habit of saying that it is too intellectual, 
too cold, even that he sometimes wrote music to fill up mathe- 
matical structures that he had conceived intellectually beforehand 
—whatever that may mean. The superstition that anything more 
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than an average quota of brains must somehow be inhibiting toa 
composer is one that has died hard (though it must be admitted 
that people of this persuasion always found the question ‘ What 
about Beethoven’s late quartets ?” a tough one), and one suspects 
that the suggestion that Busoni’s “intellect” (like Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s) sometimes got in his way and prevented him from fully 
expressing himself, is one that originated with people who were too 
lazy to make the mental effort required to listen to him. To such 
people Busoni’s own remarks about intellect, quoted by van Dieren 
in his book, must have come as something of a shock : 

. . . Not as if intellectual grasp comprises all the mysteries of 
sentiment. I believe on the contrary that the fullest understanding 
born of the heart reveals every mystery of technical structure, all 
the intricacies of organic build. . . . The emotion of a moment 
does not suffice. I refer to that deep, lasting feeling which only 
arises when the intellect functions automatically. It cannot exist 
apart from that. A feeling so profound and comprehensive as I 
presume comes only to those whose intellect can intuitively penetrate 
every technical point. 

Such is the nature of Busoni’s intellect ; to talk about it as though 
it were something he could turn on and off like water from a tap 
is manifestly absurd and certainly will not square with any sincere 
attempt to make relative value-judgments between his works. 

But though one may think the disparaging of Busoni’s intellect 
merely silly, one may yet find it difficult to agree with those critics 
who put Busoni above all other contemporary composers. To 
explain why Busoni’s music, with all its sublime power of intellect, 
seems on the whole less valuable than van Dieren’s “ intelligence ”’, 
is an extremely tricky problem, and it will certainly not do merely 
to say, as I did in the essay on van Dieren, that it is because Busoni’s 
music “remains at bottom essentially negative”. Even if this is 
true, which it is only in a very special sense, it leaves unexplained 
the very considerable difference between Busoni’s “ negation ” and 
that of, say, Peter Warlock. 

It seems to me not without significance that the most fanatical 
admirers of Busoni’s music have almost always been personal friends 
of his. That as a man Busoni was a colossus, one of the very greatest 
personalities of our time, cannot, after the evidence of all the in- 
telligent and cultivated men who knew him, be seriously questioned. 
By musicians and artists, by intimate friends and acquaintances, 
his personality has repeatedly been described as “‘ god-like”. The 
electric atmosphere that his mere presence on the concert platform 
produced was merely one manifestation of that tremendous and 
indefinable energy which emanated from him in all his activities. 
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Now we have it on his own avowal that the one aim of his music was 
spiritual autobiography ; ; and in all his technical experimenting 
he was striving “ to widen his musical speech to a universality that 
could contain whatever presented itself to his imagination’. This, 
of course, has been the aim of all the greatest composers, whether 
they realized it or not ; but in Busoni’s case it is important that he 
did realize it, that he knew what he was doing. His art was a 
process of increasing self-discovery, an incessant self-probing. He 
tried to express in sound his developing spiritual states through the 
means of his immense intellectual faculties, which, of course, 
functioned automatically. This sort of self-awareness is different 
from van Dieren’s “ intelligence” ; it is a process of analysis—of 
not merely intellectual analysis of course, but nevertheless of 
analysis. Van Dieren’s self-awareness is more complete, more 
immediate ; it is intuitive, clairvoyant ; it is indeed, not so much 
a knowing as a believing (“It is so many years before one can 
believe enough in what one feels even to know what the feeling is ”’.). 
This sort of awareness amounts to what one might call “ wisdom ” 
and it is something that is, ultimately, not connected with any 
particular person. But in Busoni’s work we are confronted with the 
effort of a prodigious personality to express its spiritual states in 
music through the means of intellectual powers. This expression 
is, in a sense, completely objective and impersonal, ) but it is also 
true that there is no music of which it would be more correct to 
say that it was—in Lawrence’s phrase—‘* Art—for my sake” 
Busoni’s habit of writing, at intervals in his career, a work on a 
large scale which was intended to be a synthesis of all he had done 
previously is extremely important in this connection. It is as though, 
feeling that some particular phase in his self-exploration was over 
and done with, he paused to do a sort of spiritual stock-taking ; or 
you may prefer to say that he paused to sum up his technical 
experiments up to that point, for with Busoni that is the same 
thing. Such works are the piano Concerto, the ‘ Fantasia contrap- 
puntistica ’ and ‘ Doktor Faust’, all of which, being representative 
of crises in Busoni’s spiritual history, were of tremendous importance 
both for himself and his friends. These compositions were, first and 
foremost, “‘ Art for my sake”. I want to suggest that the peculiar 
greatness which belongs to Busoni’s larger works is the result of an 
intense spiritual discipline, a self-contemplation which becomes, 


‘® In the Richardian sense :—‘ The less any one particular interest is indispensable, 
the more detached our attitude becomes. And to say that we are impersonal is merely 
a curious way of saying that our personality is more completely involved”. The 
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in the greater works, something that is almost identical with the 
mystic’s contemplation of the Logos. 

Certainly there is much more justification for calling Busoni a 
“ mystic” than there is for applying this epithet to van Dieren or 
Blake ; and I think that it is only through some such explanation 
that we can understand the curious impression Busoni’s work 
produces of sublime strength and power and yet of something not 
quite adequate to human experience. Busoni’s minor works, it is 
interesting to note, were almost always considered by the composer 
as preparations for his major ones. In these compositions he tried 
to purge himself in preparation for the spiritual, super-sensual, super- 
physical experiences towards the expression of which he himself 
said he aimed. I am not speaking of such early works as the first 
violin Sonata, the ‘ Fantasia in modo antico’ Op. 33b or the ‘ Zwei 
Tanzstiicke ’, Op. 30a, which show little originality or individuality 
and are remarkable only for their virtuoso command of traditional, 
especially contrapuntal, technique (the second ‘ Tanzstiick’ is a 
syncopated fugue of great complexity and a curiously baffled 
attempt at a “natural” gaiety). I am thinking rather of such 
things as the ‘ Elegien’, the ‘ Albumblatter’ and to some extent 
the six Sonatinas. The first of the ‘ Elegien’ has the significant 
title of ‘ Nach der Werdung ’, and I do not think one can listen to 
this music impartially without feeling that there is something wrong 
about it—something pathological. Professor Dent tells us that 
Busoni regarded these pieces as preliminary sketches for his opera, 
‘Die Brautwahl’ (begun 1908), which, although never heard in 
this country, is an extremely important work and one without 
knowledge of which it is very difficult to understand much of the 
composer’s later music fully. In these elegies, anyway, it seems to 
me that Busoni was trying to get something off his chest, something 
which would have inhibited him in his attempts to express the great 
spiritual conception that he had in mind, something, it need hardly 
be added, which was most certainly not “ intellect”. This music 
has the “ unpleasantness ” of art that is not great but has in it the 
seeds of greatness. It manifests a quite remarkable honesty and 
self-awareness, but it is valuable more for Busoni himself than for 
anyone else. There are certain characteristics in these pieces—the 
Beethovenian massiveness of structure, the free aria-like melodies, 
queerly distorted echoes of Bellini and Verdi, the thundering basses, 
the wavering, floating piantssimo passages—which we are familiar 
with in the great works; but it is the impression of something 
sinister which is most potent. Busoni is, indeed, a composer who 
may in some respects be called sinister with much more 
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appropriateness than Berlioz, whose horrors, if they may be so 
called, remain always aristocratic and controlled. In the ‘ Berceuse’ 
of Busoni, the ‘ Notturno’, ‘ Erscheinung’, with its mysterious 
tremolo. and wailing, half-articulate melodic phrases, and that 
curious perversion of the Waltz, ‘ Die Nachtlichen’, there was 
certainly something which the composer “ could not quite bring to 
light” ; and it was mainly for his own sake that he tried to bring 
it to light. The very queer and macabre treatment to which 
Busoni submits Bizet’s very simple and hearty melodies in the 
‘Sonatina VI’ (‘ Fantasia super Carmen ’) is also revealing: the 
fragmentary, twisted melodies and the grunting bass chords at the 
end of this work are characteristic and a very remarkable outcome 
of an admiration of Bizet. 

But most significant with respect to Busoni’s method of composi- 
tion are the first five piano Sonatinas which he wrote between 1910 
and 1921, particularly the ‘ Sonatina seconda’ and the ‘ Sonatina 
in diem nativitatis Christi MCMXVII’. These extremely fine 
works are all meditative and contemplative in character, and the 
preponderance in them of such directions as soave, svelto, calmo, 
sotto voce, trasfigurato, is not accidental. The tendency to strip the 
emotion off all sensuous elements is intrinsic ; it is an attempt to 
achieve a pure spirituality, and the music is throughout hushed and 
withdrawn. But although the purging of the emotion seems to be 
consummated in these works, and although the ‘ Sonatina seconda ’, 
with its unearthly, fluttering sotto voce passage, is in some ways the 
most beautiful and successful of all Busoni’s compositions, the fact 
that Busoni called these considerable works sonatinas rather than 
sonatas is an indication that he regarded them not as final statements 
but as pointers towards some great work which should be the final 
realization of his ideals. ; 

Busoni, we have seen, was making these experiments, these self- 
probings, almost incessantly throughout his artistic career. But 
what of the works in which he gathers the fruit of his experimentalism, 
of the works in which he finally and exhaustively summarizes some 
aspect of his spiritual development? I think that in these com- 
positions we find his magnificent spiritual integrity, endowed with 
all the force and power of his personality, incarnated in sound through 
the medium of a prodigious intellectual structure, for it is only 
through such an intellectual structure that the contemplation of the 
mystic can be completely expressed, if indeed it can be completely 
expressed at all. Busoni’s intellect is thus intrinsic to his music 
and he would certainly have been a very minor figure without 
it. The piano Concerto is really a dramatic symphony on a 
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huge scale, an “ episode in the life of an artist” ; in that gigantic 
piece of “ pure music”’, the climax of Busoni’s Bach studies, the 
‘Fantasia contrappuntistica’, every conceivable contrapuntal 
device is employed with an integrity that produces an effect of awe, 
almost of terror ; in ‘ Doktor Faust’ is revealed the significance of 
the “‘ magic ” that had been implicit in Busoni’s music almost from 
the beginning. About these works there is a certain majesty and 
grandeur, an epic quality which we can find in no other contem- 
porary music except the symphonies of Sibelius. The Concerto is, 
of these compositions, the one in which the human element is most 
conspicuous—particularly in the madly whirling, vividly Italian 
tarantella—and for this reason it is perhaps the most immediately 
impressive of all Busoni’s works; but even here, in this com- 
paratively early composition, the music is never sensuous and the 
final effect is one of an Olympian serenity that is strangely unter- 
restrial. The reference to ‘ The Magic Flute’ in the choral setting 
in the last movement of passages from Oehlenschlager’s ‘ Aladdin’ 
is extremely significant, and even at this date we can understand 
why Busoni considered ‘ The Magic Flute’ the greatest work that 
had ever been created for the stage. It is only with Mozart’s opera 
that one can compare Busoni’s ‘ Faust’. As Professor Dent has 
said: “One cannot apply the ordinary standards of operatic 
criticism to ‘Doktor Faust’. It moves on a plane of spiritual 
experience far beyond that of even the greatest of musical works for 
the stage’. Into it Busoni tried to put the spiritual experience of a 
lifetime ; his work had been growing “ steadily more meditative, 
more other-worldly, more remote in spirit, until the end. The 
ultimate function of music was to 
Dissolve me into ecstasies 
And bring all heaven before my eyes. 

It is this mystical conception that makes ‘ Faust’ unique among 
operas ; it is the final expression of the Aufl sung towards which 
Busoni had been striving during all the later part of his artistic 
career. 

But this spirituality is different from that of ‘ The Magic Flute’, 
different, too, from that of the late Beethoven quartets.) In both, 
it is true, there is a prodigious intellectual structure, but otherwise 
the resemblances are not as remarkable as the differences. Busoni’s 
spirituality was that of a solitary ; Faust dies “ deserted by man, 


(It is interesting to note that as he grew older Busoni felt himself less and less 
attracted by the Beethoven of the middle period. Professor Dent tells us that Busoni 
used to say that Beethoven and Wagner brought ruin on music, Beethoven by his 
emotional rhetoric and Wagner by his lasciviousness. 
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God and the Devil”. In his deliberate self-contemplation Busoni 
achieved spiritual integrity and grandeur only by to some extent 
denying his physical being ; Beethoven’s and Mozart's spiritual 
experience was interdependent on their bodily experience. Con- 
sidering the majesty and colossal sweep of Busoni’s conceptions 
compared with those of almost all other contemporary composers; 
it may seem ridiculous to describe his music as “ negative”; yet 
there is, I believe, this sense in which it cannot properly be described 
as anything else : it expresses a stupendous personal victory, but it 
is a victory which we cannot share, or can share only with the greatest 
difficulty. It is something that we are compelled to admire and to 
respect, but, though it may be joyful, it cannot communicate its 
joy tous. And this is why the grandeur of Sibelius seems to me more 
satisfying than that of Busoni, and it is why, too, the music of van 
Dieren, though it is not grand at all but rather tender and poignant, 
seems to contain a positive element which Busoni’s music lacks. 
In van Dieren there is no denial. It is only in Busoni’s less serious 
compositions, like the superb ‘ Rondo arlecchinesco’, that there is 
an element of joy that is immediately communicable. It seems to me 
probable that Busoni’s major works, magnificently contemporary 
products as they are, will tend in the course of time to become grand 
but isolated peaks which will stand outside rather than within the 
main traditional range of European music ; and although he saw 
himself as a “ beginner ”’ and although his theories are immediately 
relevant to the problems of the contemporary composer, his actual 
influence will, I think, be considerably less potent than that of 
van Dieren. 


BEETHOVEN’S DEBT TO MOZART 


By J. ArrHuR WATSON 


The greatest genius is the most indebted man. 
EMERSON. 


Beethoven by the alchemy of his genius made everything into 
his own gold. The more one sees of his debt to other men, the 
more entirely Beethoven he appears. 

Marion Scorr (‘ Beethoven ’). 


It is only the very rich poets who steal from their fellow poets. 
The poor do not dare. The contrast would be too sharp between 
what they have written themselves and what they borrowed. 

Maurice Barinc (‘ What have you to declare ? ’) 


Tuere are three principal ways in which one composer can 
acknowledge the influence of another. The first and most obvious 
is direct imitation of his themes; the second is adoption of his 
technical methods ; and the third is the reproduction of his essential 
spirit. Now it is impossible to contend that Beethoven was influenced 
by Mozart in this third and deepest sense. There was in Mozart 
a quality of spiritual reserve which made him peculiarly elusive of 
apprehension. Besides, the two men were profoundly foreign to 
each other : apart from musical genius, a fine integrity of character 
and a calamitous innocence of worldly wisdom, they had little or 
nothing in common. The one stood for restraint and economy, 
so far at least as his instrumental works are concerned ; the other 
for vehement and passionate self-assertion. But it is not impossible 
to attempt some account of how far Beethoven followed Mozart 
in his methods of composition, though liberal allowance has to be 
made for that evasive factor, the influence upon Mozart himself 
of his own contemporaries. And it is not only possible but easy to 
prove by examples that thematic resemblances between the com- 
posers are of frequent occurrence. The greatest number belong to 
Beethoven’s first period, the most significant to his second. The 
best-known, indeed the only well-known, of these instances is of 
course the opening theme of the ‘ Eroica’, which is the same, 
whether by accident or design, as a tune in ‘ Bastien and Bastienne ’. 
To dismiss such coincidences as of no interest seems to be merely 
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frivolous. What in human life is interesting, if not the mutual 
reactions of the greatest men of genius ? 

Quite as striking a case as that of the ‘ Eroica’ is a passage from 
an equally famous composition—no less than ‘ Leonora’ No. 3. 
Here the source of Beethoven’s inspiration is another famous work, 
Mozart’s violin Concerto in A major, K.219. In the ‘ Leonora’ 
the tune given by Mozart to the solo violin is thundered out by the 
full orchestra. Miss Marion Scott’s words fit the case exactly : 
Beethoven has transmuted Mozart’s air into “his own gold” :) 


The likeness that is more conspicuous to the ear, though it does not 
leap so quickly to the eye, is not that between the concluding 
cadences, but that between the notes marked A. 

But it is in the sphere of chamber music that by far the greatest 
number of instances is to be found ; and it is there that we must 
look for the best proofs of Beethoven’s veneration for the bright 
spirit of the master he succeeded. It is true that on at least one 
occasion Beethoven, swayed perhaps by his distaste for the plots of 
certain of the operas, placed Mozart a little lower than Handel 
(to Bach he was much less kind) ; but against this must be set his 
tributes to the piano Concerto in C minor: “ We shall never get 
any idea like this!” and to the Quartet in A: “ That is a work ! 
That is where Mozart said to the world, ‘ Behold what I might 
have done for you if the time were here’ ”’. 

An examination of the catalogues of the works of the two 
composers suggests that the young Beethoven, in generous emulation 
of the older master, began by imitating him in his choice of 
instrumental combinations. The following parallels are disclosed : 


Beethoven Mozart 
Works for clarinet and bassoon .. Duos (3) Trios (5) 
No Op. nos. K.App.229 


String Trios .. .. .. Op. 3,8, 9/1-3 (5) K.563 (1) 
Quintet for piano, horn, oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon és .. Op. 16 K.452 


«) The examples bearing opus numbers are from Beethoven ; those with K. (Kéchel 
catalogue) num from Mozart. 
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Beethoven Mozart 
Set of six Quartets .. ia .. Op. 18 “ Haydn 
Quartets 
String Quintets (with two violas) .. Op. 29 (1) K.515, 516, 
593, 614 (4) 


The comparison may be pursued farther. The string Trio 
Op. 3 appears to be designed to make a pair with Mozart’s K.563. 
Both are modelled on precisely the same lines. They are both in 
E flat, A flat and B flat, and consist of opening and closing allegros, 
two minuets, and andante and adagio slow movements. There are 
no textual resemblances; but Op. 3 is strikingly Mozartian in 
spirit as in form. This is particularly noticeable in the second subject 
of the first movement and in the second minuet, recalling with its 
pairs of linked quavers the minuet of the Quartet in E flat, K.428. 
This fine Trio is not unworthy to stand by the side of Mozart’s, 
which Dr. Einstein has called “the apex of his art in chamber 
music’. Mr. Ernest Newman considers much of it “‘ mere music- 
spinning ” ; but would that much more of such music could be spun ! 

Beethoven’s other string trios, except No. 4, are only less 
Mozartian than Op. 3. They abound in quotations from Mozart. 
They also frequently betray such characteristically, though not of 
course exclusively, Mozartian idioms as the gruppetto, the calando, 
the so-called “‘ Scotch snap,” long runs of semiquavers with the 
first note missing, linked pairs of falling semiquavers separated by 
quaver rests, and the use of duple rhythm across the triple time 
signature of the minuet (e.g. Beethoven Op. 9/2, Mozart K.297, 
525, 563). Yet the difference is always there. As early as the second 
Trio, Op. 9/1, we find Beethoven for the first time asserting his 
independence by substituting a scherzo for the conventional minuet. 
But if it would take an expert to detect Beethoven’s hand in Op. 3, 
no tiro could possibly mistake the fourth Trio, Op. 9/3 in C minor, 
for Mozart. Haydn might possibly have written the last movement, 
but the first three belong unmistakably to the authentic Beethoven 
C minor tradition. The fifth Trio, the popular ‘ Serenade,’ Op. 8, 
shows several innovations on the accepted sonata form, but represents 
on the whole a reversion to the earlier style. 

In his first period Beethoven also experimented occasionally in 
combinations never tried by Mozart. An early Trio, Op. 87, for 
two oboes and English horn (tenor oboe) is a beautiful work, con- 
taining quotations from Mozart which will be noted later. Both 
composers seem to have had a special affection for the oboe ; but 
the use of the English horn in chamber music is peculiar to Beethoven. 
For the same instruments there are variations on the duet ‘ La ci 
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darem’ from Don Giovanni, which are a studied imitation of 
Mozart’s style, introducing very appropriately the figure in Ex. 7 (see 
below). These two trios are never heard in public, and a revival 
of them is overdue. For the rest, it is safe to say that Beethoven in 
his younger days seldom travelled with a sure foot in paths that had 
not been surveyed by Mozart. His trio for piano, clarinet and cello 
and his ‘ Augenglaser’ duet for viola and cello are not among his 
more memorable works, and the latter will hardly stand comparison 
with Mozart’s experiment for two bass voices, the sonata for bassoon 
and cello, K.292. Even his Trio for flute, violin and viola (Op. 25), 
though agreeable and entertaining, is far removed from Beethoven 
at his best. 

Unlike Mozart, Beethoven explored the trio form both for strings 
and winds very thoroughly before turning his hand to quartets ; 
but once he had embarked on the larger combination, he never 
reverted to the smaller. In the Op. 18 quartets, with the exception 
of the fifth, in A major, his progress towards complete independence 
is marked, though there is as yet little sign of the freedom with which 
he used the sonata form in his middle and last periods. 

The first of the series, in F major, is remarkable for the fidelity 
with which Beethoven follows the example set by Mozart in the 
E flat major Quintet, the little Symphony in C, K.338, the Quartets 
in A and B flat (K.464 and 458) and, most memorably of all, in the 
Quartet in C, in concentrating upon the simplest and most diminu- 
tive of figures and extracting from them the last possible grain of 
value. Beethoven makes his figure, which amounts to nothing more 
than a slightly dislocated gruppetto, actually an important part of his 


principal subject and not a mere episode ; and he repeats it eighty- ~ 


six times in the course of a movement 313 bars long. In the incom- 
parable andante of Mozart’s quartet in C, 113 bars in length, the 
number of repetitions is seventy-two. The figure in itself is nothing, 
merely “ sol-fi-la-sol ” ; but the cumulative effect of its ingemination 
by one voice after another in every quarter of the scale makes this 
movement, once heard, for ever unforgettable. Beethoven, for one, 
did not forget it. 

The Quartets in A (Beethoven Op. 18/5 and Mozart K.464 
—each the fifth of its series) are, like the Trios in E flat, a pair, 
framed on the same key schemes (A and D) and consisting of the 
same sets of movements. Each includes elaborate andante variations, 
in which Beethoven is hardly at his best, though his minuet 


‘® Both these compositions are available in good arrangements for two violins and 
viola. They make excellent easy playing for amateurs. If Op. 87 sounds better with 
oboes than strings, or even nearly as well, it must be a gold mine for oboists. 
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is a delightful specimen of his Mozartian vein, and each has an 
unusual and impressive chorale interlude in the finale. Having 
regard to Beethoven’s appreciation of K.464, it seems not extravagant 
to suggest that Mozart’s chorale contains the germ of the idea of 
the superb ‘ Heiliger Dankgesang’ of Op. 132. The movement in 
which it occurs is finely described in Dr. Einstein’s ‘ Short History 
of Music’. The author’s reference to “magical athematic 
melodies glowing with demonic fatalism ” illuminates Beethoven’s 
judgment on this too unfamiliar Quartet. The work is indeed 
remarkable, as Mr. Thomas Dunhill has pointed out, particularly 
as a tour de force in economy of thematic material ; but Beethoven 
makes no attempt in his Quartet in A to emulate Mozart 
in this respect. 

An interesting point in connection with Beethoven’s Quartet in 
A is that he uses the violin and viola antiphonally in the minuet. 
This is an expedient first employed by Mozart in his ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante’ and consummated by him in his string quintets ; 
but Beethoven discards it in his own string quintet, Op. 29, a 
thoroughly Beethovenish work, which except in the slow movement 
owes little to Mozart. Beethoven’s disagreements with Mozart are 
indeed almost as significant as his accordances: for instance, he 
only uses the key of G minor in a few comparatively unimportant 
works. There is a curious circumstance in the last movement of 
this Quintet which is worth recording. In the finale of his oboe 
Quartet, K.370, Mozart suddenly switched the oboe into common 
time against the six-eight rhythm of the strings. Beethoven carries 
the game farther and mixes up two-four and six-eight time impar- 
tially among all the voices. There seems to be no other case of 
such an experiment in the chamber music of either composer.) 

It is dangerous to draw parallels between the other early 
Beethoven quartets and those of Mozart; but perhaps it is not 
altogether fanciful to suggest that the C minor trio of the minuet 
of Mozart’s Quartet in C major, K.465, with its fierce leaps upwards 
and downwards and its sombre and stormy atmosphere, fore- 
shadows the furious turbulence of Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 18/4, 
also in C minor. A textual coincidence, to be noted later, lends 
some plausibility to this conjecture. Here, as elsewhere, Beethoven 
seems to seize on a mere hint of Mozart’s and to work it up into 
something much greater—yet not more perfect in quality than the 
germ from which the new composition sprang. 

We now pass to the consideration of resemblances which are 


‘) Another instance in Mozart is, of course, the conflict of th in differen 
rhythms in the first finale of ‘ Don Giovanni’. 
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demonstrable by quotation in musical script. The simplest and 
most obvious of these are the cases in which Beethoven borrows 
a Mozartian phrase for the opening of a movement. 

Two immature works of Beethoven’s, both earlier than Op. 1, 
begin with openings taken direct from Mozart. The first Duo for 
clarinet and bassoon (1792) uses the opening of Mozart’s flute 
Quartet in D, K.285, a figure two bars in length. The ‘ Augen- 
glaser’ Duet (1796?) opens with the same abrupt chords as the 
minuet of Mozart’s Quartet in E flat. The three triplet figures 
beginning the last movement of Mozart’s Quartet in D, K.499, 
gave Beethoven his idea for starting the last movement of his 
Quartet in F, Op. 18/1, and also, in the minor, the last movement 
of the string Trio Op. 9/3. In the allegro scherzando of his flute, 
violin and viola Trio, Op. 25, Beethoven leads off with a phrase 
consisting of a bar and a half of dotted-quaver-and-semiquaver 
couplets leading upwards to an appoggiatura on the mediant, which 
is then repeated an octave higher. The minuet of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in A, K.201, opens with a phrase of identical shape and very 
similar outline, played by the violins and repeated by violins and 
oboes. 

The next instances are of a higher degree of importance. 
Beethoven’s Quintet for piano and winds, perhaps better known 
as arranged for piano and strings (Op. 16), has for its first subject 
(after the introduction) a long phrase taken from the first movement 
of Mozart’s Quintet in E flat, K.614, where it is a mere accompani- 
ment to the main theme. Beethoven retrieves and develops this 
unconsidered trifle as his principal theme. But in his second string 
Trio, Op. g/1, it is Mozart’s principal subject (from the slow move- 
ment of the Serenade for winds, K.388) which Beethoven borrows 
and develops on different lines. The identity of the subjects is 
unmistakable : 


Mozart himself appears to have recognized that he had treated 
this beautiful movement with less than his usual thoroughness ; 
for both of its subjects reappear and receive extended treatment, 
the first in the E flat Quartet, the second in the C major Quintet, 
K.515 (slow movements). 

The second group of resemblances comprises those cases of 
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which it is impossible to say with any confidence whether they are 
deliberate imitations or unconscious reminiscences. The absence 
of such modern advantages as gramophones, radio and Eulenburg 
scores has to be remembered in estimating the extent of Beethoven’s 
familiarity with the whole of Mozart’s vast output; yet on the 
balance it is hardly credible that he could have echoed passages 
from such works as the Requiem, the Prague Symphony, the 
C Quartet, the C Quintet and the clarinet Quintet without being 
well aware of what he was doing. 

In the last movement of the oboe Trio a little phrase occurs 
which at once catches the ear as a reminiscence of one in the last 
movement of the Prague Symphony, K.504 : 


EX.3a Allegro Op.87 


Another reminiscence which might be considered as perilously 
near plagiarism, had the work in which it comes been published 
in Beethoven’s lifetime with his knowledge, is in the ‘ Augenglaser ’ 
duet, where the cadence preceding the short coda on which Mozart 
closes the first movement of his string Trio in E flat is reproduced 
in a manner which certainly amounts to the sincerest form of 
flattery. 

The next two examples are taken from a work of much heavier 
calibre—the quartet in C minor. All lovers of this work will 
remember the incandescent vehemence of the syncopations which 
soar up to high G flat, followed by a sudden plunge over almost 
three octaves to the low A natural, in the second subject of the 
first movement. It may perhaps come as a shock to those who 
have not already noticed it to find that the first part of this passage, 
for all its appearance of irresistible spontaneity, is actually an 
incredibly ingenious dovetailing together of two phrases taken from 
Mozart. The first is the closing cadence of the second subject in the 
first movement of the clarinet Quintet, K.581 ; the second is from 
the last movement of the Quintet in C major, shortly before the 
second entry of the first subject : 
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The first section of the minuet of the same C minor Quartet closes 
on a cadence which is practically identical in all four voices with 
that which ends the trio (in the same key) of the minuet of Mozart’s 
Quartet in C, 

The second bar of the ‘ Benedictus’ of Mozart’s Requiem 
contains a short phrase which is borrowed from his violin Sonata 
in B flat, K.378, and is also used in the concert aria, ‘ Bella mia 
fiamma’ K.528—a fact which may or may not throw some light 
on the question whether the ‘ Benedictus ’ is by Mozart or Siissmayr. 
This phrase is also borrowed by Beethoven in the third bar of 
the slow movement of the string Quintet in C: 


There remain a number of resemblances of an even more 
interesting nature, from which it is impossible to form any other 
conclusion than that Beethoven has, in the literal sense of the word, 
appropriated passages from Mozart, shaping and adapting them 
to meanings of his own quite different from those which they 
originally bore. 

The earliest of these is from the oboe Trio, in the last movement 
of which occurs a brilliantly effective imitation of a passage in the 
last movement of Mozart’s Quartet in C. It will be remembered 
how after a long episode in semiquavers Mozart dramatically lifts _ 
the key from C to E flat with a suddenness for which there are 
few if any parallels in all his works. The new subject in E flat 
is the passage imitated. The passage is fifteen bars long, and Mozart 
has his violins playing in unison an octave apart. In Beethoven’s 
imitation, also fifteen bars long, the two oboes follow each other 
in canon, and the treatment is contrapuntal : 
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The next example is from Beethoven’s C minor string Trio, 
where he founds his slow movement on Mozart’s favourite cliché, 
occurring in scores of his works : 


EX.7 


OH 


But whereas Mozart’s figure drops from the tonic to the dominant, 
Beethoven varies it by dropping from the submediant to the mediant. 

Similarly, in Quartet Op. 18/6, Beethoven bases his slow move- 
ment, the poignant ‘ Malinconia’, on the little figure : 


EX.8 3 


occurring in the slow movement of Mozart’s Quartet in C major 
and also in one of the wind trios (K.App.229). This may at first 
sight appear a far-fetched derivation. Certainly no composer can 
claim a patent in the triple turn. But where it falls on a half close, 
and occurs on the dominant of the scale, with the first grace-note 
sharpened, it carries a peculiarly dramatic effect of suspense and 
questioning. Evidently Mozart’s use of the figure impressed 
Beethoven deeply, as he not only made it the text of ‘ La Malinconia,’ 
in which it is tossed about all over the scale, much as Mozart 
juggles with Ex. 7 in his horn Quintet, but also introduced it once 
into the slow movement of the oboe Trio and several times into 
that of his second string Trio. 

The last three examples differ from the others in being taken 
from later works, both of which are by common consent regarded 
as immortal masterpieces : the first Rasoumovsky Quartet (Op.59/1) 
and the C sharp minor Quartet (Op. 131) ; and the two quoted 
below both derive from the slow movement of Mozart’s Quartet 
in E flat. What Beethoven thought of this elusive and ethereal 
music may be judged from the use he made of it : 


The notes speak for themselves ; apart from difference of key, they 
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are identical for two bars; but the approach to those two bars is 
entirely different, and so also is the total effect of the complete 
passages. Surely Beethoven performed a miracle in laying hands 
on this movement without incurring the sacrilege in which any 
falling short of Mozart’s own level would have involved him. At 
his peril he did it, and succeeded. 

This is not the only reference to Mozart in the first Rasoumovsky 
Quartet. In the third movement occurs a short figure, thrice 
repeated by the first violin, then echoed by the cello, then again 
repeated and echoed as before in slightly varied form. On examina- 
tion the passage proves to be indistinguishable from the mysterious 
dirge given by Mozart to the viola in the last movement of the 
clarinet Quintet (variation 3). In each case it is the reiteration of 
the acciaccature and the monotonous insistence on the mediant 
which gives the music its heavy, sorrowful character. 

In Ex. 10a we have come to Beethoven’s last period, and to a 
quartet which many regard as his supreme achievement. Its most 
arresting moment is the memorable passage in which two notes 
are echoed successively by the four voices in descending octaves, 
the whole being twice again repeated, each time in slightly modified 
guise. Here is the figure in its final form : 


EX. We in 


Again, for the last time, Beethoven has turned to Mozart, and 
again, it is in the slow movement of the Quartet in E flat that he 
has found inspiration. This is the parallel passage : 


It is of course impossible to draw inferences from the examples 
which have been given as if they constituted anything like a com- 
plete or exhaustive list. They are only casual gleanings from the 
limited experience of an amateur of chamber music whose know- 
ledge of the rest of the works of both composers is sketchy and 
partial. They do however seem to indicate that the mind of 
Beethoven when composing his trios and earlier quartets was full 
of the music of Mozart; and they Bal that the works which 
attracted him most, besides the Quartet in A and the Trio in E flat, 
were the Quartets in E flat and C. Each of these is quoted three 
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times, and at least two of the quotations are much more than mere 
reminiscences. It is surely of no little interest that the three Quartets 
which Beethoven selected for special honour comprise the neglected 
Quartets in A and E flat, to the exclusion of the better known but 
not more beautiful works in G, D minor and B flat, and the Quintet 
in G minor. 

In spoken praise of other composers, Beethoven was singularly 
reticent, as that masterpiece of meiosis, his concession to Schubert 
of “a spark of the divine fire”, sufficiently proves. But if the 
conclusions suggested in this article are admitted, they show that 
he paid to Mozart, in the period of his fullest maturity as well as 
in his youth, the supreme tribute of imitation. It takes a Beethoven 
to add honour to a Mozart. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF SEA SHANTIES 


By HaroLtp WHATES 


Sea shanties are a form of folk music so recently alive that they 
would seem worth careful study, not necessarily for their own 
sake, but for the light they may throw on the birth, growth and 
decline of folk art generally. Many men of widely varying quali- 
fications have published collections of sea songs and shanties. 
Scholars and musicians, sailors and poets have taken notes of words 
and music, have attempted to trace origins and have offered inter- 
pretations and revisions. Though, as I shall suggest later, not all 
these efforts are of equal value, there is sufficient material available 
on paper for all reasonable purposes. In any case the age of sea 
shanties is over and the opportunity of going back to originals has 
gone. This article is not a plea for further collection and preserva- 
tion and only incidentally is it concerned with critical study of the 
ample material at our disposal. My purpose is to suggest that 
musicians and singers should use a little more imagination in their 
concert interpretations of sea shanties. 

Disappearance of the sailing ship that was the sole reason for 
these songs has coincided with a sentimental interest in the vanished 
craft and in the shanties and sea songs of the sailing-ship era—a 
romantic interest that was utterly foreign to the spirit and purpose 
of songs of labour. There is, too, great confusion between sea songs 
and shanties, especially perhaps in performance, so that a listener 
cannot tell into which category a particular song falls, unless he 
knows by experience, and then he will feel that the singer himself 
is ignorant of the distinction. Yet there still are thousands of men 
in middle life and older who sang these songs in their youth and 
who can tell at once the essential falsity of much that is served out 
to concert and wireless audiences. There is no excuse for this 
slovenly distortion. Reference to any of these old sailors would 
enable performers to avoid the worst blunders, or, failing that, 
Sir Richard Terry, whose settings are so often used, has given precise 
and accurate instructions for accompanying his scholarly and sym- 
pathetic renderings. A little attention to his invaluable explanations 
would make all the difference and enable performers to restore the 
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confidence of old sailors in musical scholarship, and, if that is not 
sufficient motive for taking trouble, to feel that they are helping to 
preserve for posterity a scrap of truth. I am not concerned to argue 
whether sea shanties are worth preserving now their useful purpose 
has gone. Some well-qualified musicians seem to think shanties 
should be saved from oblivion, and if they are right, then it seems 
proper that truth rather than falsehood should be handed on to 
generations ignorant of sail. 

Before discussing the performance of sea shanties, it may be 
advisable to draw a clear distinction between shanties and sea 
songs. Aboard a sailing ship there never could have been any 
confusion. Shanties were sung at work and had an exact relationship 
to the many varieties of heavy physical toil involved in handling 
a square-rigger. No sailor would ever have dreamt of singing a 
shanty in his watch below. It cannot have been too easy to induce 
him to sing one properly when ashore, and I can imagine the 
difficulties of a collector, himself unacquainted with work aboard 
ship, in trying to gather material from shy and reluctant seafarers 
in a sailors’ home or waterside tavern. A rope or capstan bar and 
hard work, either monotonous or immediately strenuous, were 
essential accompaniments to a shanty. In later life sailors who have 
“‘ swallowed the anchor ”’ will sometimes sing shanties after dinner 
in sentimental reminiscence of days when they followed the sea, and 
these performances are worth hearing by those who wish to know 
how shanties were sung; but in sailing-ship days shanties were 
songs of work and nothing else. 

Sea songs may be defined as everything sailors sang in hours of 
relaxation. They ranged from professional songs of unknown 
authorship to contemporary popular ditties, with an important 
intermediate category of pseudo-professional ballads in which the 
Napoleonic wars were specially prolific. Often these products of 
the ballad-monger were so well done that it takes an expert to detect 
the hand of a landsman and they were adopted into the seafarers’ 
repertory strictly on their merits. Sometimes these very merits may 
obscure to a later generation the original appeal of these songs. 
“Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling” is a line of peculiar 


poignancy to a sailor who knows that the word “ sheer” is neither 
a rhetorical flourish nor a metrical make-weight. 

Of the strictly professional songs, ‘ Spanish Ladies ’ survives and 
probably will last for as long as British naval power. It is sung at 
ship’s concerts in the Navy and can be heard at almost any yacht 
club after a “ fitting-out supper” or other jovial occasion. Yet it 
was a regrettable concert perversion of this well-known, living sea 
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song that first led me to realize the debasement of truth in the 
rendering of sea songs and shanties and to seek for the cause of 
misunderstandings. At that performance ‘ Spanish Ladies ’ appeared 
on the programme as a “‘ sea shanty ”’, which it never was and never 
could be. It was sung by a large choir in an unrecognizable setting 
that bore the honoured name of Cecil Sharp. Both before and 
since then I have heard performances of sea shanties arranged by 
Cecil Sharp, and I would venture to suggest that he was out of his 
element at sea. The use and purpose of a particular shanty is not 
obvious apart from the specific piece of work for which it was 
designed. A fairly intimate knowledge of sailing ship technicalities 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the rhythms and accent 
of songs of labour. 

In no circumstances were shanties “ quaint’ or whimsical and 
rarely indeed had they any suggestion of jollity. Nobody who had 
experience at sea would make much ado about “ correct” words 
or melodies. In the little world of sailing ships one saw perhaps a 
microcosm of the process known in the larger world as the diffusion 
of culture. Somewhere and at some time a creative artist must 
have devised a shanty, borrowing freely, as is the way of original 
artists, from many sources. He sang it as accompaniment to an 
appropriate piece of work and by the end of a voyage—a matter, 
be it remembered, of many months or even years—his shipmates 
had adopted it as the regular song for that particular job. Then 
the little group of men would be dispersed among many other ships, 
each vessel in turn to be isolated for long periods, and some of them 
would introduce the shanty to new shipmates. It is a fair assumption 
that the original shanty had considerable merits and it is probably 
reasonable also to assume that in its progress from ship to ship it 
suffered on the whole degradation rather than improvement. 
Sailors seldom had the instinctive musical sensibility to preserve, 
let alone improve, a melody taken perhaps from a negro original. 
But occasionally the process was reversed, as for instance in a Welsh 
ship manned by naturally musical people, where renderings espe- 
cially of anchor shanties would acquire a rare beauty. The obvious 
folk to train nowadays as shanty singers would be Welsh miners, who 
know the slavery of toil that should form a background to all shanties. 

An obstacle to a general recovery of the essence of shanty singing 
may be a socially happy loss of acquaintance with the nature of 
heavy physical toil. Apart from a few trades, such as the miners’, 
manual labour nowadays seldom exacts the last ounce of strength 
and endurance, and a solicitous State is concerned to provide 
physical training facilities for a community mercifully spared the 
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full curse of Adam. The purpose of a hauling shanty was to harness 
rhythm to the task of extracting just that last ounce from men 
habitually weary, overworked and underfed. That there were 
several varieties of hauling shanty indicates not only the diversity 
of tasks aboard ship but the astonishingly wide variations in the 
combined strength of a team of men. Rowing men know the 
mysterious “form” that will suddenly transform a good crew into 
an unbeatable eight functioning as a perfect machine, an effect 
that seems to be superimposed on training, style and all the specific 
factors. The same effect would occur to a greater or less extent 
with the crew of a sailing ship. 

Some recollections may illustrate the point. A ship was lying 
at a buoy in midstream in a small Australian port, about to start 
homeward bound—always an exhilarating occasion. The tug that 
should have taken her to sea failed to turn up and, rather than lose 
the tide, captain and pilot decided to take the ship out of port under 
sail, a thing that had not been done from that port for ten years or 
so. Along the waterfront and aboard the ship this decision excited 
enthusiasm and the ship sailed out in a blaze of glory. Only one 
shanty was appropriate to such an occasion, the brisk “ stamp and 
go” of * What shall we do with a drunken sailor?’ Recently I 
heard a wireless concert party sing this in a doleful minor key. 
Perhaps they had read Henley’s reference to “ the melancholy song 
of the shanty-men ” and jumped to a conclusion that all shanties 
were mournful. 

My next example is of a sailing ship squaring away and setting 
topsails after a week of strong headwinds. It is an encouraging 
moment, and the watch on deck tails on to the halliards. The 
heavy topsail yard is hoisted in a series of long, vigorous pulls, for 
which an appropriate shanty would be ‘ Blow the Man Down’. 
Yet precisely the same job in other circumstances—say in the ever- 
lasting gales of a Cape Horn winter—would call for all hands and 
become a slow, grim struggle. Something sharp and terse would 
be necessary. The shantyman probably would strike up ‘ Whisky 
Johnnie’ :— 

Whisky is the life of a man. 
Whisky, Johnnie. 
Whisky from an old tin can, 
Whisky for my Johnnie. 
Then, with a triumph of hope over experience, he would continue :— 
I thought I heard the Old Man say, 
Whisky Johnnie. 
We'll give the men some grog to-day, 
Whisky for my Johnnie. 
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Somehow the yards would be mast-headed and the watch below, 
sodden, dispirited and utterly weary, would be dismissed to snatch 
a brief sleep in wet bunks, where they would turn in “ all standing ”’, 
without removing oilskins or seaboots, until eight bells or a heavy 
squall would bring them again on deck. 

I would not suggest for a moment that any of these occasions 
would call forth singing of any musical quality whatsoever. We 
can leave it to B.B.C. baritones to apply artistic polish, but in doing 
so they should not neglect the essential foundation of terribly hard 
work. Anything in the nature of a “ Yo-heave-ho jolly sailorman ” 
kind of approach is fundamentally false. Anchor shanties are a 
different matter. Their purpose was not to supply sharply accented 
rhythm to concentrated bursts of energy, but to relieve the monotony 
of a treadmill-like walking round and round. There used to be a 
class of pumping shanties of somewhat similar purpose, and others 
like them matched to the up-and-down action of the old windlass, 
but both virtually disappeared with the wooden ship. 

Probably the chief requirement of an anchor shanty was that it 
should last a long time. Many verses, a long chorus and slow time 
were characteristics common to most anchor shanties. Obviously 
there was much scope for musical variety and treatment. Almost 
any song could be made to serve, but custom and tradition always 
drew a sharp distinction between songs sung aboard ship for 
pleasure and songs sung as an accompaniment to work. Landsmen 
cannot go so far wrong in rendering an anchor shanty as they 
habitually do with hauling shanties. But they can falsify an anchor 
shanty by singing it in a hearty, quaint or whimsical style. Henley 
was right in using the word “ melancholy ” in this connection. I 
doubt whether there is any sadder “‘ folk” music in the world than 
the average anchor shanty, even when the words, as in ‘ Homeward 
Bound ’, seem to suggest more cheerful sentiments. The memory 
of a Welsh four-masted barque getting up anchor at dawn in a 
Chilean nitrate port, while black pelicans staggered off a glassy 
sea and toy locomotives toiled up a mountainside to distant mines, 
remains as an exquisite moment of flawless beauty. 

Perhaps a few sentences may be added on the words of shanties. 
The shore legend of their coarseness is typical of the drawing-room 
attitude of certain amateurs of shanties. Some sailors have contri- 
buted to the legend, partly from a waggish desire to shock and 
partly, in some cases, from the odd sense of superiority felt by men 
who served in the aristocracy of sail, such as the East Indiamen, 
towards mere cargo-carriers. It is a safe generalization that the 
original words of a shanty were clean and that coarseness implies 
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degeneracy. The last phase of sea shanties was in the Australian 
grain trade. Most captains and officers were self-respecting, 
educated men who would not permit indiscriminate foulness of 
language. Some were deeply religious men of the type depicted 
in extreme colours by Masefield in ‘ The Bird of Dawning’. Shanties 
were sung on duty and on deck, and it may be news to landsmen 
that foul language was an offence against discipline at sea. A genuine 
shanty probably was less likely to bring a blush to the cheek of an 
eager collector than the sort of song he would hear in a country 
ub 

The shanty is dead for the purpose for which it existed and there 
is not much work left in a modern industrial country to evoke a 
similar sort of singing. A few months ago in a busy London 
thoroughfare I was startled to hear a man uttering the rhythmical, 
inarticulate cries of sailors hauling on a rope. He was the foreman 
of a gang engaged in dragging an electric cable off one of those 
enormous drums through an underground conduit. They drew 
the cable a few feet at a time out of a manhole a hundred yards or 
so from the drum. Fancy played with the idea that here was an 
occupation that might give rise to a new collection of shanties. It 
called for a short, sharp song, such as ‘ Boney was a Warrior’, or 
perhaps ‘ Paddy Doyle’, which was used, however, only in furling 
sail. Perhaps the business of threading cables under city streets 
would create a corpus of song that, a century hence, when cables 
become obsolete, would exercise the minds of scholars and offend 
the ears of old cable-haulers, as shanties do those of sailors to-day. 
But alas for such speculations !_ I recently saw a cable being drawn 
from its manhole like a snake from its hole by a pestilential petrol 
motor that is strangling a new race of shantymen before they 
are born. 
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MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF STYLE 


By Peter GRADENWITZ 


Ir we speak of certain “styles” or “style periods” in musical 
history, we mean as a rule that in the course of the era we discuss 
definite characteristics of musical expression, of musical ways and 
means, conspicuously predominate. We speak of a style that 
characterizes certain personalities, of styles which express the 
thought and the artistic manifestations of a whole epoch, or again 
of a style that distinguishes this or that nation. Thus we know, 
for instance, the style of Bach, a “‘ romantic ” style and a charac- 
teristically Russian national style that developed towards the end 
of last century. In making distinctions of this kind we have, 
needless to say, always to bear in mind that such classifications are 
mere generalizations that may, it is true, yield us an average basis 
for discussion, but cannot show us the motive-forces of development 
in a personality, a group or tendency, much less in the art of a 
whole nation. For style is not static—and what living phenomenon 
is, indeed ? 

If it is extraordinarily difficult to define the style of a genius, 
a group or a nation in times which themselves show a distinct 
artistic impress, how much harder is the task of understanding a 
period in musical history in which dynamic forces of transition 
predominate and every attempt at classification is bound to mis- 
carry because we can see only dissolution and new formation ? 
At such times we see the most surprisingly contradictory figures 
appear side by side. Great composers show more striking develop- 
ments and vacillations within their own work than in normal times, 
while many of the pioneers of new thought fail as yet to reach their 
goal and so appear to us later as mere “ minor masters ”’, “ path- 
breakers ” or “ transitory figures ”’. 

In the biographical branch of musicology such difficulties are 
beginning to be recognized. Great masters are no longer studied 
merely as isolated geniuses, but writers try to understand their 
personality and their development by studying their environment 
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and sphere of activity as well as by a consideration of contemporary 
manifestations of the rival arts. All the same, we are only at the 
very first beginnings of a satisfactory analysis of group or national 
styles. As for an adequate knowledge of the great transition periods 
in musical history, that is non-existent as yet. 

What has been most assiduously studied recently is the problem 
of transformations of style round about 1750 ; yet this very problem 
is far from having been solved up to now. What follows is an 
attempt to characterize the centres of development in the mid- 
eighteenth century and to show the respective contributions of 
Mannheim and the south-German circle, of Vienna, of Italy, and 
of northern and central Germany to the evolution of a style that 
led to “* Viennese classicism ’’. 

* * 


We shall hardly find such another clash of contradictions as 
those seen in musical composition about 1750. In 1749 Bach wrote 
his ‘ Art of Fugue’, the great summary of his mighty work. At 
the same time Gluck won his first successes, Rameau was active in 
Paris, the symphonies of Johann Stamitz began to circulate, while 
Bach’s sons wrote in a style that seemed already far removed from 
that of their great father. In 1755 appeared the first string quartet 
by Joseph Haydn. Stamitz was at the height of his fame as director 
of Poupeliniére’s concerts in Paris, where the great battle that 
raged round the Italian opera buffa was just then drawing to its close. 
The improvements in music printing began at the same time to 
offer the “ new”’ composers undreamt-of possibilities of dissemina- 
tion. Italians carried their art to Berlin, Stuttgart, Prague and 
Vienna, to Paris and to Copenhagen. Musicians from Bohemia, 
brought up in Italianate environments, were active in Berlin, Gotha, 
Mannheim, Munich, Paris and Vienna. Handel lived in London 
and there saw the appearance of Gluck. They were stirring times. 
And, yes, it really is difficult to establish the connection between 
all these diverse occurrences. 

In order to perceive the evolution of music plainly, it is necessary 
first of all to have a clear idea of the general development of poli- 
tical, social and cultural conditions. Not to go beyond a short 
summary here, only an outline of this development shall be 
given. From the Netherlands in the seventeenth century came the 


“ For a detailed treatment of these questions the following works by the present 
author may be referred to : ‘ Johann Stamitz,’ vol. i. (Rohrer, Briinn & Leipzig, 1936), 


which also contains a discussion of the latest literature on these problems, such as Balet, 
Rebling and Preussner; ‘ Die Entstehung der klassischen Sinfonie: ein Kapitel 
angewandte Musiksoziologie ’ (in Hermann Scherchen’s ‘ Musica viva ’, 1937) ; ‘ Johann 


Stamitz and his Time’, to be published in the New York ‘ Musical Quarterly ’, Oct. 1937. 
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conception of the “ratio”. The subversive events in that region led 
to the establishment of a commercial class that was intent on prac- 
tical matters and on “ rational” thinking. At the same time the 
market was expanded economically by colonial and overseas trade, 
and this in turn naturally affected methods of production. The 
notion of the “ ratio”’ was brought from Holland to England by 
eminent men, and here ideas that were at first purely practical were 
systematically consolidated on a philosophical basis. France was 
introduced to a rational mode of thinking and working mainly 
through the studies of her thinkers in England during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and it was in France that, thanks 
to this development, a definable middle class developed—a class 
that was conscious of itself as such. The influence of this development 
on Germany will be shown presently. 

The process briefly sketched here meant a general turning away 
from courtly, aristocratic and luxurious modes of life towards 
natural, rational, practical thought. Music in the service of the 
church or the court was intoxicating, operatically grandiose or 
religiously exalted ; ‘“‘ democratized”’ musical life, on the other 
hand, gave birth to the bourgeois concert—in France first of all. 
The composer, in accordance with the new economic conditions, 
no longer worked for his prince or his church dignitary alone, but 
** sold ” his music like any merchandise by the intermediary either 
of the publisher or the concert, a concert at which a passive “‘ public ” 
gathered together in order to enjoy a piece of music or a whole 
programme for which it had paid. Thus the personality, the 
individuality of the composer began to come to the fore at the 
same time, and he now worked for another, executive artist unknown 
to him, who in turn was engaged to play before an audience of 
strangers. On that depended above all the altered appearance of 
the printed music-page. For in earlier times the composer had as a 
rule been able to content himself with sketching his music approxi- 
mately, since he himself or the musicians of a circle known to him 
were able to reproduce the content of his work without more ado 
in an artistic interpretation and by means of an accepted style of 
improvisation. But this direct contact now began to be lost, and the 
composer was obliged to write down not only his notes, but the 
minutest indications of tempo, expression and dynamic light and 
shade. He was no longer allowed to sketch his music ; he had 
to fix it down. 

The virtuoso, if he was to please a bourgeois public, had to 
satisfy quite different demands from those made in earlier times on 
courtly performers of the type of a Dowland, a Froberger or a 
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Schop. To interest his hearers, he was obliged to introduce 
contrast, suspense and effects. The passivity of the public, moreover, 
induced musical communities in which those who gathered together 
for music’s sake were themselves the performers to become musical 
societies. In the matter of style this meant a renunciation of poly- 
phony, which represented community, in favour of homophony, 
where the individual artist dominated his companions and where, 
in other words, one musician led and the rest accompanied. This 
applied to the music-making in middle-class houses as well as to 
public concerts. The instrument that became the bourgeois’s 
favourite was the violin, because it came nearest to the human voice, 
which seemed to him the most “ natural” musical expression.) 

The points described here, which became conspicuous at the 
rise of the new symphonic style of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, might be called the “‘ material demands ”’ made of art by 
the new structure of society. But not only material, ideal forces 
too, influence the developments of an art. If the material demands 
are those which come from the public—that is to say, demands for 
suspense, effects and changes of mood, or demands made on melodic 
leaders and accompanists by the new conditions of performance, 
or again demands arising from the necessity of writing down 
interesting and exciting dynamics minutely for the sake of an 
unknown community and of unknown artists—I shall call ideal 
forces those which round about 1750 worked towards a new spiritual 
and mental constitution of humanity in their education of a new 
type of artist. 

That no new music came from France, where the sociological 
conditions for a rejuvenation of art were most favourable, proves 
sufficiently that other forces than the formation of a middle class 
were at work. The new music came from Germany. The musicians 
who were active in Vienna and Mannheim and who, as will be 
shown in a moment, nearly all belonged to the same kind of environ- 
ment, had most of them undergone a characteristic spiritual 
schooling—that of Jesuitism, which was so powerful and influential 
in the eighteenth century. The circle of north and central German 
musicians, on the other hand, remained impervious to this influence 


(2) For more details of this see the author’s article, ‘ Instrumental Virtuoso Music 
about 1750’, in ‘ The Monthly Musical Record ’ of July 1937. 


(3) See Gradenwitz, ‘ Johann Stamitz’, p. 11. 


(® As I explain in detail in the article in ‘ Musica viva’ mentioned above, I believe 
it to be possible to apply this theory to the history of art as taught by Professor Franz 
Oppenheimer with regard to the “‘ social process ’’. Oppenheimer studies changes and 
their causes by an analysis of dynamic ‘‘ disturbances "’ acting upon situations regarded 
as static. (See Oppenheimer, ‘ Allgemeine Soziologie’, Jena, 1922, Vol. I, 1, pp. 71ff.) 
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and thus produced a different style. Not until we come to Beethoven 
do we find these two different tendencies united into something 
like a comprehensive “ classical” synthesis; not in repose, as 
though they had reached a goal, however, but urged forward towards 
new ideals once more. 

Before we investigate the centres from which the transformations 

round about 1750 emanated, let Jesuitism be briefly characterized. 
The Fathers who in Bohemia, Austria, Italy and South Germany 
supervised the nobility, the courts and education in general acted 
upon the principles prescribed in Rome for the order as a whole. 
The chief idea of the Jesuitic educational aim was that man should 
exploit all his worldly human faculties in order to attain to the 
utmost devotion, to a godly life and conduct, and to blessedness in 
the next world. In other words, to reach that world, the Jesuit 
employs every means at his disposal in this. Pomp and magnificence, 
ecstasy and sensuousness, all contribute their share to man’s prepara- 
tion for a spiritual life, and all this is effectively supported by art 
and music. In Jesuit drama it may be seen how the eternal conflict 
of mankind (sensuality against spirituality, ecstasy against con- 
ternplation) takes artistic shape, for side by side with the realistic 
action of the drama, which is represented with the most extravagant 
display, runs an allegorical action that invites meditation. Thus, 
in the theatre as in life, we find a parallel arrangement of contrasts. 
Architecture shows much the same, and so does ecclesiastical 
painting, which seems to continue its skies upwards into endless 
space. 
It is unquestionably the same range of ideas which conditions 
the structure of the first sonata movement, with its dualism, its 
contrast between an emphatic, dashing first subject and a songful, 
emotional second one, and the same again which determines the 
opposition between a formal and forceful opening movement in a 
symphony or sonata and a second that is slow, melodious and full of 
feeling. The intellectual foundations in artists educated under the 
influence of Jesuitism were consolidated by the public’s demands for 
variety and contrast ; and the new style first developed conspicuously 
in South Germany and Vienna, where Jesuitism and middle-class 
mentality showed their earliest joint manifestations. 

For Jesuitism and the middle classes were not opposed to each 
other in the eighteenth century. The Jesuits knew how to enlist 
people’s sympathies with their ideas by displaying an active interest 
in every form of progress and evolution. They drew all everyday 
circumstances into the service of their teaching and went far to 


(® This question too is thoroughly dealt with in ‘ Musica viva’. 
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meet the exigencies of the middle classes, whose development was 
not unaccompanied by religious crises.) The Jesuits understood 
the art of sympathizing with the practical commonsense notions of 
the middle classes, whose members liked the gorgeous dramatic and 
musical performances of the Jesuit schools, which abounded in the 
eighteenth century and served other schools and academies as 
models. 


* 


Now that the forces have been described which acted upon the 
musicians who grew up during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, we may examine the developments of their art itself in the 
various musical centres, as well as the way in which artistic per- 
sonalities came to terms with the material and intellectual forces 
that have been set forth. 

We have seen that South Germany and Vienna produced the 
first great synthesis of Jesuitism and middle-class mentality. It was 
there, too, that the first “‘ classical” symphonies appeared. When 
in my biography of Johann Stamitz (1717-57) I endeavoured to 
make an important contribution to the understanding of the 
“* pre-classical”” period, I did not see in that composer the sole 
creator of a new form, as Hugo Riemann and his circle inclined to 
do, but regarded him merely as the typical representative of the 
new development. Like Stamitz, many other musicians of the 
period grew up in Bohemia, where they received their general and 
their musical education in Jesuit monasteries and schools, or at 
any rate under the influence of the Jesuit spirit, and many of them 
left their country for other Catholic regions and for similar environ- 
ments, such as those of Vienna, Munich, Mannheim, Strasburg, 
and so on. In Italy, too, most musicians naturally underwent much 
the same education. That in spite of this small stylistic differences 
are to be noticed, that here and there a composer takes priority 
and that musicians develop differently in different localities is due 
to the nature of their personal gifts and to susceptibility to change 
in the conditions of their various spheres of activity. For, as 
Oppenheimer also says, all sociological observations can only be 
pushed as far as the point at which personality asserts itself and 
produces its individual work. 

It is thanks to the geographical position of Mannheim and to 
the intellectual development conditioned by it that progressive 
middle-class ideas gained their first foothold there and that Johann 

Cf. the interesting and comprehensive book by Bernhard Groethuysen, ‘ Die 


Entstehung der biirgerlichen Weltanschauung in Frankreich ’. (Halle, 1927 and 1930), 
especially Vol. Il, p. 54ff. 
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Stamitz, who settled there at about the age of twenty-five, should 
have proved the personality of genius fit to create the kind of music 
which corresponded to these new ideas. The fame of his virtuosity, 
of his orchestra and of his compositions began to spread through 
the world from Mannheim, although he did not reach the height 
of his celebrity until he began to produce his fiery music before a 
middle-class public in the drawing-room of Jean de la Poupeliniére. 
It was in this most progressive of salons that his spirit of enterprise 
first found adequate recognition ; and it was from Paris that his 
works began rapidly to spread in printed form. 

An outline of his musical development is not required here. I 
have already briefly referred to the factors which led to the second 
subject in the sonata form ; the “‘ working-out section” might be 
explained as a means whereby the musician proved his technical 
ability to handle his themes ; and I have discussed dynamics as 
well as the contrast between first and second movements, which is 
reinforced by the two following—the playful, light-footed minuet 
and the finale which balances the opening movement.) But the 
orchestration remains to be mentioned, for that too became modified 
as a matter of course, since the parts assumed new functions. The 
bass became independent instead of remaining a mere foundation, 
the wind instruments were called in to perform tasks of their own 
and the very structure of instruments became changed through the 
demands made by new possibilities of expression.*) As I have 
already shown, Stamitz attained to the significant expression that 
characterizes his later work only by degrees, after a logical develop- 
ment which resembles that of many of his contemporaries. 

Like Stamitz himself and his Mannheim circle, many of the 
musicians in other towns of southern Germany came from Bohemia 


itself or from countries in which they enjoyed an education similar © 


to that given there. Of Bohemian musicians alone Dlabacz in his 
Allgemeines historisches Kiinstlerlexikon fir Béhmen mentions 
the composers Florian Gassmann, Franz Tuma, Franz and Georg 
Benda (concerning whom see p. 273), Koniczek, Kossek, Werner, 
Zelenka, Zach, Neruda, Mysliweczek, Gellinek and Franz Xaver 
Brixi, who were ‘‘ educated partly in seminaries, partly in various 
Bohemian monasteries, where they were received as boy choristers 
by generous patrons ”’. To these may be added Wenzel Wodiczka 


©) Apart from the literature cited above, see ‘ Johann Stamitz’ Sinfonien’ in the 
* Schweizerische Musikzeitung ’, June 1937. 

‘®) The reader need only be reminded of the clarinet. See my article on ‘ The 
Beginnings of Clarinet Literature ’, in ‘ Music and Letters’, April 1936. 
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in Munich, Franz Xaver Richter, who went to Mannheim and 
later to Strasburg, Anton Filcz (Mannheim Court orchestra), 
Johann Zach (later at Mainz), and Czarth (Berlin, afterwards 
Mannheim). Gluck, too, as is well known, spent his youth in 
Bohemia and went about Prague with Jesuit scholars. 

The pre-classical composers in Vienna, whose chief exponents 
were Monn, Reutter and Wagenseil, had a similar education so 
far as their biographies allow us to tell. That Vienna did not show 
an extensive modification of style until after Stamitz’s successes in 
Paris is due to the position of Mannheim to which I have already 
drawn attention. The elements of new expression, the tendency 
to introduce a second subject and the greater attention paid to 
dynamics are found to arise in Vienna at about the same time as in 
Mannheim and are also roughly contemporary with symphonic 
developments in Italy. 

Among those susceptible to these influences were Italian com- 
posers too, with Carlo Tessarini and G. Sammartini as the earliest 
to approach the new style and with Niccold Jommelli (Stuttgart) 
following later. Their influence is particularly strong in Salzburg, 
where for instance Johann Ernst Eberlin is conspicuous by his 
interesting orchestral effects as well as his dynamic markings and 
means of expression. 

* * * 

If the study of compositions produced by Catholic circles in 
South Germany, Austria and Italy shows us that similar conditions 
produce a similar musical style, and if the biography of Johann 
Stamitz demonstrates that the style born of a synthesis of Jesuitism 
and middle-class upbringing actually satisfied the new bourgeoisie, 
not to say enraptured it, the study of environments rooted in different 
ideas shows us, on the other hand, an utterly different picture 
—which, of course, only goes to strengthen our observations. What 
of the North German circles: the circle grouped round the great 
theorists, the circle of Frederick the Great or that of J. S. Bach’s 
sons? And again, how are we to describe the circle that was active 
in central Germany and in some respects resembled the northern, 
in others the southern German composers? It has been pointed 
out at the beginning of this article how difficult it is to characterize 
any group as a whole, especially one belonging to an agitated period 
of “transition” like that of the mid-eighteenth century. Never- 
theless, the attempt must be made to detach some general traits 
that may lead to our closer understanding of the art of a group which 
offers us by no means so uniform a picture as that of the South 
German composers. 
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Northern Germany too became pervaded by middle-class ideas 
and notions of “‘ enlightenment”. Frederick the Great, who kept 
a bevy of important musicians at his court, who took a personal 
interest in poetry and music, and who was a flute player and 
composer, was, as is well known, a great admirer of the new French 
literature, especially of Voltaire, who was one of the outstanding 
prophets of new doctrines. But in northern Germany the demands 
of the middle classes were not met on the fruitful soil Jesuitism had 
prepared in the south; the sober Protestant form which the 
enlightenment took there resulted in a very different art. 

Protestantism rejected the brilliant and sensuous art that suited 
its opposing spirit. The contemporaries themselves were keenly 
aware of this opposition and saw in Protestantism an advance from 
sensuality to culture. Northern religion and conception of life, to 
which the whole disposition of the northern race corresponded, 
despised all that was dazzling, ecstatic and magnificent and asked 
that mankind should be sober, self-controlled and on guard against 
sensuality. To the effusive wallowing in sentiment of the southerners 
they opposed deeper and less delirious feelings. For sentimentality 
they substituted a passion and excitement that was inwardly 
controlled. Nor was the North German composer given to making 
music as freely and carelessly as the South German and to take the 
hearts of his public by storm; he advanced step by step and 
developed more logically by adherence to tradition. 

However, in North Germany also many Italians were active, 
and many of the composers there were extensively influenced by 
Italian music, as for example Hasse and the brothers Graun, to 
mention only the most famous names. Still, on making a study of 
this group, one cannot help discovering that this influence was 
purely superficial, that the mixture of a traditional style with Italian 
expression produced no organic unity, but that the Italian spirit 
was merely superimposed upon the music of the North Germans. 

The brothers Benda, who, like Stamitz and others, grew up in 
Bohemia, were in sympathy with Protestantism and did not feel 
comfortable in their own country, which refused to tolerate Pro- 
testants. It is significant that they emigrated to northern and 
central Germany respectively and that Franz Benda, for one, 
developed wholly differently in Berlin from his countrymen attached 
to Catholic courts, although the fundamental elements of his 
upbringing and education never ceased to show through. The case 
of Georg Benda is very similar. Another instance of interest is the 
composer Fasch, who was for two years attached to Count Morzin 
(Haydn’s later patron) in Bohemia and who grafted many 
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constituents of the new style on to his music without succeeding in 
producing an organic fusion. On the other side we have the 
example of Johann Christian Bach (the “ London Bach’), who in 
Milan embraced Catholicism from conviction and predisposition 
(for he certainly did not do so merely in order to obtain an organist’s 
post), and whose style has many affinities with the order of thought 
and art to which he submitted. ‘ Do not become a child !” wrote 
his brother Carl Philipp Emanuel, and characterized his brother’s 
actions, conversion, style and philosophy of life in a manner that 
throws light on both men. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach himself, whose artistic personality 
is not wholly understood even yet, is the most important repre- 
sentative of the North German art of enlightenment outlined 
above. Significantly enough his change of style was not conditioned 
by the violin, which was the favourite vehicle of expression in the 
south, but by the clavier. He too enriched the expressive capabilities 
of the sonata, he too used second subjects, he too renounced the 
polyphonic style which his great father had for the last time illumi- 
nated with the fires of genius ; but his passion is an inward burning 
rather than an ostentatious display. He comes upon the device 
of the second subject not through Jesuitic dualism, but rather 
through a development of contrasts like that of the tutti and solo 
opposition and through a continuation of the echo effects of older 
times. For his music is chamber music which, at any rate to begin 
with, did not seek to appeal to the masses, like that of Stamitz. 
He is more prone to become subject to moods and his “‘ naturalness ”” 
does not lead to blithe songfulness, as in the South Germans, but to 
intimacy and “ sensibility ”’. 

While Stamitz aimed more at breadth and entranced the public 
with his youthful freshness, Bach’s son cared more for depth. 
“Classicism ”, however, profited by both these tendencies: the 
temperamental South Germans influenced it as well as the more 
“* romantic ” disposition of C. P. E. Bach’s music. As it has been 
established only a short time ago, Haydn was very much under the 
influence of the Mannheimers in his youth. It was only in his 
later development that the music of northern Germany began to 
have its effect on him. Mozart’s stylistic maturing came about in 
much the same way. As for Beethoven, he became acquainted with 
a great part of both tendencies during his youth at Bonn. It is 
not until we come to his work that we see the synthesis balancing 
itself completely ; it is there that the evolution I have described 
reaches its logical conclusion. At the same time Beethoven draws 
the conclusions of the social aspect of these developments. In the 
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time of Stamitz the musician began to free himself of the shackles 
of court and church : indeed Stamitz himself already interrupted 
his functions at the Mannheim court for the sake of engagements 
elsewhere ; but Beethoven was the first musician who contrived 
to make a living as a composer only and thus to free himself, in a 
larger sense, from certain predominating views and tastes of his time. 


* 


The most interesting result of these investigations, it seems to 
me, is the realization of the different courses taken by two contem- 
porary tendencies that were destined to reach one single goal later. 
It had up to now been impossible to explain the stylistic trans- 
formation round about 1750, for the simple reason that no progress 
could be made through the examination of the history of style to 
which scholars have so far almost exclusively resorted. I am aware 
that my own discoveries are mere beginnings, a mere indication 
that the path which should be followed is not impassable and will 
allow us to see facts not hitherto perceived. The undertaking of 
the Stamitz biography has shown that the writing of the lives of 
musicians is not as dispensable as many sociologists pretend, for it 
is possible in this way to come to the most interesting conclusions 
about the life and work, the circumstances of education and activity 
of a composer, conclusions that are more profitable than those to 
be reached by writers who concern themselves only with philology, 
with chronicles, and with the history of style. 
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A PLEA FOR ALKAN 


By HumpHREY SEARLE 


Ir the name of Charles-Henri Valentin Morhange (dit Alkan) is 
almost completely unknown, this is hardly the fault of the British 
public, which has, after all, been given very few opportunities of 
hearing his music. Further, his career lacks even the sensational 
details which keep alive the names of Liszt and Paganini for those 
whose acquaintance with their works is merely superficial ; it is, 
in fact, shrouded in complete obscurity, and the most patient 
researches have failed to bring to light anything more than a con- 
ventional record of honours and appointments, except for the 
interesting fact that the foremost musicians of his time, Liszt and 
Rubinstein included, made a point of visiting Alkan when in Paris. 
The public thus has no peg on which to hang such few pieces of 
his as it may hear at sundry recitals, and tends to dismiss their 
author as insignificant; but the presence of Busoni, Petri and 
Frieda Kindler among the handful of pianists who play Alkan 
might suggest that his pieces have more than a factitious interest. 

Unfortunately musical critics have been little more forthcoming ; 
there is an excellent article on Alkan in Mr. Sorabji’s book, ‘ Around 
Music’, which is partially reproduced in an appendix to 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s biography of Liszt ; and the late Bernard 
van Dieren recently added the great weight of his knowledge and 
scholarship by some penetrating and laudatory remarks on Alkan 
in ‘Down among the Dead Men’. But otherwise his work seems 
to be generally ignored and even pointlessly castigated on its rare 
concert appearances, which is enough in itself to set professional 
pianists against it. 

It is difficult to see the reason for this continued hostility. 
Busoni himself, in his preface to the first volume of the collected 
edition of Liszt’s pianoforte works, ranks Alkan with Liszt and 
Chopin as a master of the pianoforte étude, and even Edward 
Dannreuther in ‘ Grove’ admits that Alkan’s studies surpass those 
of Chopin and Liszt in “ technical dexterity *—though one might 
challenge the implication that they are thereby inferior to them in 
musical interest. Alkan’s works are of course unequal in merit, 
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and some are very difficult to play, which naturally acts as a deterrent 
to pianists who fear that they may only get critical knocks as a 
reward for hard labour; but there seems to be no reason why 
some of the bad and hackneyed pieces continually to be heard on 
our concert platforms should not occasionally be replaced by music 
which never lacks consummate workmanship and often rises to 
heights of genius. 

Alkan spent most of his life, which spanned much the same period 
as that of Liszt, in Paris, where he was a pianoforte teacher at the 
Conservatoire, and the continued inclusion of much of his output 
in the matériel d’étude of that institution has led those ignorant of 
his work to dismiss him as a second Czerny. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth; no one can accuse Alkan of padding or 
pyrotechnics who has any knowledge of his work as a whole. 

As perhaps the best introduction to it Mr. van Dieren cited a 
short piece, ‘Le Tambour bat aux champs’, in which, by the 
simplest devices and the use of a very ordinary march rhythm, 
Alkan conveys a feeling of overwhelming tragedy. It is a good 
example, too, of the purity and classicality of his style, which, 
though often extremely daring in the treatment of passing notes and 
appoggiaturas, is harmonically far less complicated than that of 
Schumann. Alkan’s best effects are due to economy of means, 
which not only increases the clarity and cogency of his longer works, 
but ensures that even his smallest pieces have a point and character 
of their own. This may be seen from the 48 ‘ Esquisses’, Op. 63, 
a series of little motifs portraying a great variety of moods, from 
‘ Pseudo-Naiveté’ and the Rameauesque classicism of ‘ Les 
Initiés ’ to the romantic passion of ‘ Les Soupirs’ and the fury of 
‘ Imprecatio’ and ‘ Les Diablotins ’, the last-named a study in the 
simultaneous use of appoggiaturas and their resolutions. There are 
also a fair number of genre pieces, such as ‘Le Vent’ and ‘ Le 
Chemin de fer’, admirably carried out without a vestige of the 
petty virtuosity which one might have expected in nineteenth- 
century pieces with these titles ; the gulf, in fact, dividing these 
works from the average exhibition piece of the time is no less great 
than that between the operatic fantasies of Liszt and those of 
Mr. Sydney Smith. Other characteristic pieces are ‘ Les Mois’, 
Op. 74, depicting various scenes of the year, three Marches quasi 
da cavalleria and the Sonatina, which has been described as what 
a piano sonata by Berlioz might have been like. The affinity 
between Alkan and Berlioz is certainly striking, as MM. Delaborde 
and Philipp point out in the introduction to their edition of Alkan, 
both composers possessing, in addition to Gallic clarity and economy, 
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that element of terribilitd and Mephistopheleanism which in Berlioz 
generally takes the form of wild devilment, in Alkan of icy restraint. 
This chill feeling, which pervades much of Alkan’s work, often 
rises to noble heights of tragedy, as in ‘ Le Festin d’Esope’, the 
Symphony for piano and many other pieces. 

A further side of Alkan’s work is seen in the concert transcrip- 
tions for solo piano. These have been described as even richer in 
orchestral effect than those of Liszt, and include the Cavatina from 
Beethoven’s B flat major Quartet, the chorus-barcarolle from 
‘ Oberon ’, Mozart’s piano Concerto in D minor and the first move- 
ment of the third Beethoven Concerto, with a cadenza by Alkan 
which Busoni included in his famous series of Moderne Musik concerts 
in Berlin. 

But perhaps Alkan’s best work is to be found in his études, 
Busoni’s opinion of which has already been recorded. Technically 
the most important of these are the ‘ Trois grandes Etudes pour les 
deux mains séparées ou réunies’, Op. 76, consisting of a fantasia 
for the left hand alone, an introduction, variations and finale for the 
right hand, and a third study uniting the hands again in mouvement 
semblable et perpétuel : for this colossal étude Alkan wrote a separate 
‘Perpetuum mobile’ as a preparatory exercise. The ‘ Douze 
Etudes dans les tons majeurs’, Op. 35, dedicated to Fétis, contain 
at least two masterpieces, ‘ L’Incendie au village voisin ’, in which, 
as Mr. van Dieren said, one would expect all the ineptitudes of a 
Victorian drawing-room fantasia and finds instead a magnificent 
piece of tone-painting comparable to ‘ Harold in Italy’; and 
*L’Amour et la Mort’, in which Mors, froid et sec, cuts short with 
chilling effect the passionate outpourings of Amor. This set of 
études is unfortunately not published by Costallat et Cie. in their 
modern edition of the ‘(Euvres choisies’ and is consequently 
rather hard to obtain ; they are on the whole more Chopinesque 
and less characteristic than the ‘ Etudes mineures’, but are more 
properly studies, that is, pieces aiming at perfecting some technical 
point ; and No. 12 deserves a mention for its (in those days) unusual 
time of 10/16. 

The ‘ Minor Etudes’, Op. 39, are perhaps Alkan’s greatest 
achievement and contain some of the most striking piano music 
ever written. As in the ‘ Major Etudes’, the key of each piece is a 
fourth above that of the preceding—Alkan makes use of similar 
key sequences in the ‘ Esquisses ’ and elsewhere—thus the Symphony 
for piano, comprising Nos. 4-7 of the ‘ Etudes mineures’, begins 
in C minor and ends in E flat minor. No. 1 is a bravura piece, 
“Comme le vent’, written prestissimamente in 2/16; No. 2, ‘En 
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rythme molossique’, is an admirable example of the variety that 
can be achieved in an unchanging rhythmic framework, and its 
decline and fall over an insistent tonic pedal to its mournful end is 
extraordinarily tragic. No. 3, ‘Scherzo diabolico’, is certainly 
Mephistophelean in feeling, especially in the mysterious repetition 
of the scherzo and the sudden, crashing conclusion. The Symphony 
for piano is one of Alkan’s most remarkable achievements, a work 
completely pianistic in style, but so symphonic in effect that one can 
mentally hear the orchestration, and graduating from the strife 
and fury of the allegro and the tragic repose of the ‘ Marche funébre ’ 
to the diabolical scherzo and restless energy of the finale. The 
Concerto for piano (Nos. 8-10) is even more remarkable, in that 
one can mentally distinguish the solos and tutti ; yet there is never 
any question of unpianistic writing. The first movement is 
stupendous, running to seventy-three pages of piano score, but, 
while the work contains many fine passages, notably the insistent 
drum rhythm in the adagio and the (for once) genuinely barbarous 
theme of the allegro alla barbaresca, it suffers as a whole from lack 
of conciseness (a rare fault in Alkan). No. 11 is an ‘Ouverture’, 
episodic and also containing some fine passages of quasi-orchestral 
effect, but quite overshadowed by No. 12, the variations on ‘ Le 
Festin d’Esope’, perhaps the finest thing Alkan ever wrote, and 
certainly one of the most characteristic examples of his work. It 
shows the infinite variety of significance he could convey within the 
narrowest limits, which for him were often in fact aids to fuller 
expression and enabled him to surpass many who have worked on a 
larger scale. As a past-master of piano-writing Alkan deserves 
consideration and respect, and it is to be hoped that enterprising 
pianists will not miss an opportunity of exploring what is unfor- 
tunately still virgin soil. 
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nuova : Catanzaro, 1935. 


Bells. See under Orcan. 


Bibliography. Bibliographie des Musik- 
schrifttums. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der staatlichen Instituts fiir deutsche 
Musikforschung von Kurt Taut. Jahrg. 1. 
1. Halbjahr Jan.-Juni 1936. pp. 268. 
Hofmeister : Leipzig, 1936. 13.50 M. 

Ejidgenéssischer Musikverein. Société 
fédérale de musique. Societa federale di 
musica. Katalog der Musikbibliothek. 
Catalogue de la bibliothéque de musique. 
Catalogo della biblioteca di musica. 
pp- 44- Keller: Lucerne, 1936. 

Mostra autografi musicali della scuola 
napoletana. KR. Conservatorio di Musica 
S. Pietro a Maiella. Settembre-ottobre 
1936, oi (Celebrazioni della Cam- 
— {With a preface by Adriano 

aldi.] illus. pp. iv.62. Confederazione 
fascista dei professionisti e degli artisti, 
a provinciale di Napoli : Naples, 

19 

Brahms. Orel, Alfred: Johannes 

Brahms. 1833-1897. Sein Leben in 
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Bildern. ff. 20. Bibliographisches 


Institut : Leipzig, 1937. 90 pf. [Meyers 
Bild-Bandchen. 32.]} 


Bruckner. Griininger, Fritz: Wege 
zu Anton Bruckner. Erinnerungsblatter 
zu seinem 40. Todestag. pp. 87. pl. 
Malsch & Vogel: Karlsruhe, 19 
1.50 M. 

Grunsky, Karl: Fragen der Bruckner- 
Auffassung. Nach einem Vortrag in 
Zirich. pp. 24. Heyder: Stuttgart, 
1936. 50 pf. 

Paap, Wouter: Anton Bruckner. Zijn 
land, zijn leven en zijn kunst. pp. 167. 
De Gemeenschap : Bilthoven. 1936. 


Busoni. Busoni, F.: Fénfundzwanzig 
Busoni-Briefe. Eingeleitet und heraus- 
gegeben von Gisella Selden-Goth. 77: 
Reichner : Vienna, 1937. 3.50 


Buxtehude. Grusnick, Bruno: 
Dietrich Buxtehude. Leben und Werke. 
pp. 16. Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 
1937- pf. 

Chamber Music. Altmann, Wilhelm: 
Handbuch fiir Klavierquintetispieler. Weg- 
weiser durch die Klavierquintette. Mit 

3 Notenbeispielen. pp. 178.26. 

ister: Wolfenbiittel, 1936. 6.50 M. 

Altmann, Wilhelm : ammermustk- 
Katalog. Ein Verzeichnis von seit 1841 
veréffentlichten Kammermusikwerken. 
4. Auflage. Nachtrag. pp. viii. 73. 
Hofmeister : Leipzig, 1936. 3.75 M. 

Aulich, Bruno and Heimeran, E. : 
Das stillvergniigte Streichquartett. (6. 
Auflage.) pp. 144. Heimeran : Munich, 
4.80 M. 

pin. Egert, Paul: Friedrich 
Chopin pp. 128. Athenaion : 
Potsdam, 1936. 3.30 M. [Unsterbliche 
Tonkunst.] 

Meister, Edith: Stilelemente und die 
geschichtliche Grundlage der Klavierwerke 
Friedrich Chopins. pp. 62.24. Holler: 
Hamburg, 1936. {A Hamburg dis- 
sertation. 


Choral Music. Neumann, Paul : 
Die stimmliche 82. 
Pustet: Regensburg, 1936 BoM 
[Kirchenmusikalische Reihe. Heft I. 

Thomas, Kurt : Lehrbuch der Chorleitung. 
3. verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. 

p. 142. Breitkopf. 1937. 4 M. 
Handbiicher der Musiklehre. Bd. 14.] 

Wilmshurst, W. L. : Huddersfield Choral 
Society. Centenary memorial, 1836-1936. 
Compiled by W. L. Wilmshurst. illus. 
pp. 40. W. H. Cook, Ltd.: Hudders- 
field, 1936. 


Church Music. Bonhomme, Pie: 
La Discipline des voix dans notre récitation 


chorale de Voffce divin. pp. 112. Tip. 
Madri di Dio: Rome, 1936. 

Falsone, Francesco : J Canti ecclesiastict 

eco-sicult. pp. 342. vi. Cedam: 

adua, 1936. 95 L. 

Gurtner, Josef: Die katholische Kirchen- 
musik Osterreichs im Lichte der Zahlen. 
Herausgegeben von der Osterreichischen 
Leo-Geselischaft. pp. viii. 311. Rohrer : 
Baden bei Wien, 1937. 2.21 M. 

Hasse, Karl: Von deutscher Kirchen- 
musik. Ausgewahlte Reden und Aufsatze. 

. 205. Bosse: Regensburg, 1936. 
FYon deutscher Musik. Bd. 51, 52.] 

Illing, Carl Heinz: Zur Technik der 
Magnificat-Komposition des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
pp. x. 71. 57. Kallmeyer: Wolfen- 
bittel, Berlin, 1936. 4 M. ([Kieler 
Beitrage zur Musikwissenschaft. Heft 3.] 

Das Jahr des Kirchenmusikers. Heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Vétterle. Jahrg. g, 
1937. pp. 160. Barenreiter-Verlag : 
Kassel, 1936. 1.60 M. 

Romita, Fiorenzo: Jus musicae litur- 
gicae. Dissertatio historico-iuridica. pp. 
xxvii. 319. M. E. Marietti: Taurini, 
1936. 15L. 

Concert Guides. Schumann, Otto : 
Meyers Konzertfiihrer. Orchestermusik und 
Instrumentalkonzerte. Biblio- 
graphisches Institut : 1936. 
4-80 M. 

Concerto. Piccioli, G.: J! Concerto 
per pianoforte ¢ orchestra da Mozart a Grieg. 
pp. 223. Como, 1936. 16L. 

Conducting. Wilson, Robert Barclay : 
The Technique of Orchestral Conducting. 
With a foreword by Sir Dan Godfrey. 
pp. 51. Macmillan. 1937. 2s. 


Contemporary Music. Krenek, Ernst: 


Ober neue Musik. 6 Vorlesungen zur 


Einfihrung in die theoretischen Grund- 
lagen. pp. 108. Ringbuchhandlung : 
Vienna, 1937. 2.50 M. 

Copyright. Berthier, Paul: La Pro- 
tection légale du compositeur de musique. 
pp. 294. Paris, 1936. 

Counterpoint. Krehl, Stephan : 
Kontrapunkt. Die Lehre von der selb- 
standigen Stimmfiihrung. [A reissuc.] 
pp. 168. De Gruyter: Berlin, Leipzig, 
1936. 1.62 M. [Sammlung Géschen.] 

Springer, Max: Kontrapunkt. In 
Form eines systematisch-methodischen 
Lehrganges bearbeitet und fiir den Unter- 
richt und Selbstunterricht herausgegeben 
von Dr. Friedrich Hartmann. pp. 
107. 52. Universal-Edition: Vienna, 
1936. 4M 

Criiger. Brodde, Otto: Johann 
Criger. Sein Weg und sein Werk. Mit 4 
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Abbildungen und Notenbeispielen. pp. 
54. Schloessmann: Leipzig & Ham- 
burg, 1936. 1.70 M. [Welt des 
Gesangbuchs. Heft 13.] 

Czech Music. Helfert, V. and 
Steinhard, E.: Geschichte der Musik in der 
Tschechoslowakischen Republik. pp. 185. 
pl. 4. Orbis: Prague, 1936. 2.80 M. 

Darewski. Darewski, Herman : 
Musical Memories. Jarrolds, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Debussy. Suarés, André: Debussy. 
pp. 192. ile-Paul fréres : Paris, 1936. 
12 fr. 

Dictionaries. Frank, Paul: Aurzge- 
Sasstes Tonksinstler-Lexikon. Neu bearbeitet 
und erganzt von Wilhelm Altmann. 
14. stark erweiterte Auflage. pp. 730. 
Bosse : Regensburg, 1936. 24 M. 

Directories. Roll of the Union of 
Graduates in Music, 1937. Murdoch, 
Murdoch, 1936. 3/6. 

Draeseke. Festschrift. Felix-Draeseke- 
Feier der Landeshauptstadt Dresden anlasslich 
des 100. Geburtstages am 7. Okt. 1935 
vom 16.-24. Nov. 1935. illus. pp. 20. 
Konzertdirektion E. Knoblauch ; Verlag 
der Dr. Giintzschen Stiftung : Dresden, 
1935- 

Dutch Music. Badings, Henk: De 
hedendaagsche nederlandsche muziek. pp. 113. 
Bigot en Van Rossum: Amsterdam, 
1936. 

Education. Riifenacht, Eduard: Sinn 
und Aufgabe der Musikerziehung. Gedanken 
zu ihrer Neubegriindung im Unterricht. 
pp. 82. Francke : Berne, 1936. 2.30 M. 

English Music. Hayes, Gerald: 
King’s Music. An anthology. With an 
essay by Sir H. Walford Davies. Oxford 
University Press. 1937. 7/6. 

Maine, Basil: The Glory of English 
te pp. vii. 142. Alan Wilmer. 1937. 


Neudenberger, Lucia : Die Variations- 
technik der Virginalisten im Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book. pp. 86. Triltsch & 
Huther: Berlin, 1937. [A _ Berlin 
dissertation. ] 

Folk Song. Gassmann, A. L.: Zur 
Tonpsychologie des Schweizer Volksliedes. 
Mit 63 erlauternden Notenbeispielen. 
pp. 141. Hug & Co.: Ziirich, 1936. 
5-50 Fr. 

Merlier, M.: Essai d’un tableau du 
folklore musical grec. Les Belles Lettres : 
Paris, 1936. 7 fr. [Archives musicales de 
Folklore 4 Athénes.] 

Foster. Walters, Raymond: Stephen 
Foster : Youth's Golden Gleam. A sketch 
of his life and in Cincinnati. 
pp. 160. Oxford University Press. 1937. 


Friderici. Voll, Wolfgang: Daniel 
Friderici. Sein Leben und seine geist- 
lichen Werke. pp. 161. Werner: 
Kassel, 1936. [A Rostock dissertation.] 

Fugue. Krehl, Stephan: Fuge. Er- 
lauterung und Anleitung zur Kom- 

ition derselben. [A reissue.] pp. 168. 
De. Gruyter: Berlin, Leipzig, 19936. 
1.62 M. [Sammlung Géschen.]} 

General. Das Atlantisbuch der Musik. 
Herausgegeben von Fred Hamel und 
Martin Hiirlemann. Unter Mitarbeit 
zahlreicher Fachgelehrter und Kiinstler. 
[2nd edition.] illus. pp. 1072. Atlantis- 
Verlag : Berlin, Ziirich, 1937. 9.60 M. 

Benz, Richard: Vom Erden-Schicksal 
ewiger Musik. pp. 162. Diederichs : 
Jena, 1936. 2.40 M. 

Hensel, Walther : Musikalische Grund- 
lehre. Ein Wegweiser fiir Laien. pp. 132. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 
3.60 M. 

Pambuffetti, Pietro: La Musica. [An 
address.} pp. 15. Tip. Sbrozzi : 
Foligno, 1935. 

German Music. Feldens, Franz : 
Musik und Musiker in der Stadt Essen. 
Die Geschichte der Musik in der Stadt 
Essen seit ihrer Griindung im 9. 
Jahrhundert. pp. 307. pl. 6. Bac- 
meisters Nationalverlag: Essen, 1936. 
7 M. 

Freytag, Werner: Musikgeschichte der 
Stadt Stettin im 18. Jahrhundert. pp. 171. 
ff. 7. pl.2. Bamberg : Greifswald, 1936. 
3.60 M. [Pommernforschung. Reihe 5, 
Heft 2.] 

Gérlitz, Siegfried : Beitrdge zur Ges- 
chichte der Kéniglichen Hofkapelle im Zeitalter 
der Ottonen und Salier bis zum Beginn des 
Investiturstreites. pp. vii. 163. Bohlau : 
Weimar, 1936. 7.50 M. [Historisch- 
diplomatische Forschungen. Bd. 1.] 

Hundert Jahre Musikverein Eisenach, 
1836-1936. PP- 173. pl. g. Kihner : 
Eisenach, 1936. 2.50 M. 

Krieger, Erhard: Das innere Reich 
deutscher Musik. Lehre deutscher Musik- 
kultur. pp. 88. Tonger : Cologne, 1937. 
1.75 M. 

Nagler, Franciscus: Das klingende 
Land. Miusikalische Wanderungen and 
Wallfahrten in Sachsen. pp. 408. 
Bohn & Son: Leipzig, 1936. 5.50 M. 

Greek Music. Grieser, Heinz : Nomos. 
Ein Beitrag zur griechischen Musik- 
geschichte. pp. 73. F. Bilabel : Heidel- 
berg, 1937. 6.70 M. [Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums und des Mittelalters. Reihe D, 
Heft 5.] 

Gregorian Music. Fellerer, K. G. : 
Der gregorianische Choral im Wandel der 
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pp. 92. Pustet: Regens- 
rg, 1936. 2M. [Kirchenmusikalische 
Reihe. Heft 3.] 

Séhner, Leo: Die Orgelbegleitung zum 
gregorianischen Gesang. 4 97. Pustet: 
Regensburg, 1936. [Kirchen- 
musikalische Reihe. Heft 2.] 

Guitar. Giordano, Mario: Contributo 
allo studio della chitarra. Introduzione e¢ 
seguito a tutti i metodi. pp. 48. A. 
Vizzari: Milan, 1936. 5 L. 

Harpsichord. Poppek, Eberhard : 
Cembalo. Ausfihrliche Anleitung zum 
Selbstbau eines klavierahnlichen Musik- 
instruments aus dem 18. Jahrhundert. 
illus. pp. 24. H. Beyer: Leipzig, 19 
80 pf. [Wie baue ich mir selbst. 
271.) 

History. Biicken, Ernst: Die Musik 
der Nationen. Eine Musikgeschichte. 
Mit Notenanhang und 36 Abbildungen. 
pp- x. 494. ff. 15. Kréner: Leipzig, 
1937. 4M. [Kroners Taschenausgabe. 


131. 

Gérold, Th. : Histoire de la musique. 
Des origines a la fin du XIV*® siécle. 
pp. 436. pl. 32. H. Laurens: Paris, 
1936. fr. [Manuels de lhistoire 


Girschner, Otto:  Repetitorium der 
Musikgeschichte. Das Wichtigste aus der 
Musikgeschichte aller Kulturvélker in 
Frage und Antwort. Unter Mitarbeit 
von Walter Trienes. 9. Auflage. pp. 441. 
Tonger : Cologne, 1937. 5.50 M. 

Pannain, Guido: Lineamenti di storia 
della musica. 4* edizione riveduta e 
rinnovata. pp. 287. Curci: Milan, 
1936. 20L. 

Pruniéres, H.: Nouvelle histoire de la 
musique. Tome II. La musique des 
XVII* et XVIII*  siecles. ieder : 
Paris, 1936. 30 fr. 

Hunnius. Hunnius, Monika: Wenn 
die Zeit erfillet ist... . Briefe und 
Tagebuchblatter. Herausgegeben von 
Anne-Monika Glasow. pp. 432. pl. 12. 
Salzer: Heilbronn, 1937. 5 M. 

Hymns. Pfleger, Maria Carmelita : 
Untersuchungen am deutschen geistlichen Lied 
des 13. bis 16. Jahrhunderts. pp. 
Triltsch & Huther: Berlin, 1937. fA 
Berlin dissertation. } 

Tolle, Wilhelm: Grundformen des 
reformatorischen Schulliederbuches vorwiegend 
um 1600. pp. viii. 163. Kallmeyer : 
Wolfenbiittel, Berlin, 1936. 4 M. 

Instruments. Galpin, Francis W. : 
A Text-book of European Musical Instru- 
ments. Their origin, history and charac- 
ter. pp. 256. Williams & Norgate. 
1937. 7/6. 


Interpretation. Cortot, Alfred : 
Alfred Cortot’s Studies in Musical Inter- 
pretation. Set down by Jeanne Thieffry, 
translated by Robert Jaques, with a 
foreword by A. Cortot. pp. 279. 
Harrap, 1937. 10/6. 

Waltz, Hermann: Musikalische Vor- 
tragslehre. Mit zahlreichen Notenbei- 
spielen. pp. 80. Vieweg: Berlin, 1936. 
2.80 M. 


Jazz. Armstrong, Louis : 
Music. With an introduction by Rudy 
Vallee. pp. 144. Longmans. 1937. 7/6. 

Liszt. Engel, Hans: Franz Liszt. 
Mit 21 Abbildungen. pp. 132. Athe- 
naion : Potsdam, 1936. 3.30 M. 

Katalog der Franz-Liszt-Ausstellung im 
Haydnmuseum des _ Burgenlandischen 
Heimat- und Naturschutzvereins in 
Eisenstadt (1936). ff. 18. Burgen- 
landischer Heimat- und Naturschutz- 
verein : Eisenstadt, 1936. 

Koch, Lajos: Liszt Ferenc. Biblio- 
arafiai kistrlet. Franz Liszt. Ein biblio- 
graphisches Versuch. pp. 109. Stadt- 
bibliothek : Buda: 1936. 3 pengos. 

Nowak, Leopold : Franz Liszt. pp. 61. 
Tyrolia: Innsbruck, Vienna, 1936. 
60 pf. [Ocsterreichische Biographien. 


Simoni, Dario: Un Soggiorno di 
Francesco Liszt a San Rossore. pp. 31. 
Nistri-Lischi: Pisa, 1936. 6 L. 

Lute. See under BAKFARK. 


Malibran. Biclli, Domenico: Maria 
Malibran nel centenario della sua morte, 
23 settembre 1836-23 settembre 1936. 

N. De Arcangelis: Casal- 
1936. 2.50 L. 

Melodrama. Valle, Nicola: Origini 
nel melodramma. pp. 170. Edit. Ausonia : 
Rome, 1936. 10 L. 

Military Music. Degele, Ludwig : Die 
Militarmusik. Uhr Werden und Wesen, 
ihre kulturelle und nationale Bedeutung. 
pp. 224. Kiister: Wolfenbiittel, 1937. 
3-75 M. 

Miscellaneous. Claus, Albrecht : 
Musikerhumor. Erlebtes und Erlauschtes. 
pp-3!- Kende: Vienna, 1936. 1.80 Sch. 

Schiinemann, Georg: Musiker- 
Handschriften von Bach bis Schumann. 
96 Wiedergaben von Hss. aus der 
Musikabteilung der Preussischen Staats- 
bibliothek. pp. 106. 96. Atlantis-Verlag: 
Berlin & Ziirich, 1936. 12 M. 

Schwerké, Irving: Views and Inter- 
views. Les  Orphelins - Apprentis 
d’Auteuil : Paris, 1937. 932 fr. 

Tiersot, Julien: Lettres de musiciens 
écriles en francais. vol. 2. Alcan: Paris, 


1937- 30 fr.” 
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Abbildungen und Notenbeispielen. pp. 
54. Schloessmann: Leipzig & Ham- 
burg, 1936. 1.70 M. [Welt des 
Heft 13.] 

Czech Music. Helfert, V. and 
Steinhard, E.: Geschichte der Musik in der 
Tschechoslowakischen Republik. pp. 185. 
pl. 4. Orbis: Prague, 1936. 2.80 M. 

Darewski. Darewski, Herman: 
Musical Memories. Jarrolds, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Debussy. Suarés, André: Debussy. 
pp. 192. ile-Paul fréres : Paris, 1936. 
12 fr. 

Dictionaries. Frank, Paul: Kurzge- 
Sasstes Tonkiinstler-Lexikon. Neu bearbeitet 
und erganzt von Wilhelm Altmann. 
14. stark erweiterte Auflage. pp. 730. 
Bosse : Regensburg, 1936. 24 M. 

Directories. Roll of the Union of 
Graduates in Music, 1937. Murdoch, 
Murdoch, 1936. 3/6. 

Draeseke. Festschrift. Felix-Draeseke- 
Feier der Landeshauptstadt Dresden anlasslich 
des 100. Geburtstages am 7. Okt. 1935 
vom 16.-24. Nov. 1935. illus. pp. 20. 
Konzertdirektion E. Knoblauch ; Verlag 
der Dr. Giintzschen Stiftung : Dresden, 
1935- 

Dutch Music. Badings, Henk: De 
hedendaagsche nederlandsche muziek. pp. 113. 
Bigot en Van Rossum: Amsterdam, 
1936. 

Education. Riifenacht, Eduard: Sinn 
und Aufgabe der Musikerziehung. Gedanken 
zu ihrer Neubegriindung im Unterricht. 
pp. 82. Francke : Berne, 1936. 2.30 M. 

English Music. Hayes, Gerald: 
King’s Music. An anthology. With an 
essay by Sir H. Walford Davies. Oxford 
University Press. 1937. 7/6. 

Maine, Basil: The Glory of English 
— pp. vii. 142. Alan Wilmer. 1937. 
3 

Neudenberger, Lucia: Die Variations- 
technik der Virginalisten im Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book. pp. 86. Triltsch & 
Huther: Berlin, 1937. Berlin 
dissertation. ] 

Folk Song. Gassmann, A. L.: Zur 
Tonpsychologie des Schweizer Volksliedes. 
Mit 63 erlauternden Notenbeispielen. 
pp. 141. Hug & Co.: Ziirich, 1936. 
5.50 Fr. 

Merlier, M.: Essai d’un tableau du 
Solklore musical grec. Les Belles Lettres : 
Paris, 1936. 7 fr. [Archives musicales de 
Folklore Athénes.] 

Foster. Walters, Raymond: Stephen 
Foster : Youth's Golden Gleam. A sketch 
of his life and background in Cincinnati. 
pp. 160. Oxford University Press. 1937. 


Friderici. Voll, Wolfgang: Daniel 
Friderici. Sein Leben und seine geist- 
lichen Werke. pp. 161. Werner: 
Kassel, 1936. [A Rostock dissertation.] 

Fugue. Krehl, Stephan: Fuge. Er- 
lauterung und Anleitung zur Kom- 

ition derselben. [A reissue.] pp. 168. 
De. Gruyter: Berlin, Leipzig, 1936. 
1.62 M. [Sammlung Géschen.] 

General. Das Atlantisbuch der Musik. 
Herausgegeben von Fred Hamel und 
Martin Hiirlemann. Unter Mitarbeit 
zahlreicher Fachgelehrter und Kiinstler. 
[2nd edition.] illus. pp. 1072. Atlantis- 
Verlag : Berlin, Ziirich, 1937. 9.60 M. 

Benz, Richard: Vom Erden-Schicksal 
ewiger Musik. pp. 162. Diederichs : 
Jena, 1936. 2.40 M. 

Hensel, Walther : Musikalische Grund- 
lehre. Ein Wegweiser fiir Laien. pp. 132. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 
3.60 M. 

Pambuffetti, Pietro: La Musica. [An 
address.} pp. 15. Tip. Sbrozzi : 
Foligno, 1935. 

German Music. Feldens, Franz : 
Musik und Musiker in der Stadt Essen. 
Die Geschichte der Musik in der Stadt 
Essen seit ihrer Griindung im 9. 
Jahrhundert. pp. 307. pl. 6.  Bac- 
meisters Nationalverlag: Essen, 1936. 
7 M. 
Freytag, Werner: Musikgeschichte der 
Stadt Stettin im 18. Jahrhundert. pp. 171. 
ff. ? 7 2. Bamberg : Greifswald, 1936. 
3.60 [Pommernforschung. Reihe 5, 
Heft 2 

Gérlitz, Siegfried : Beitrdge zur Ges- 
chichte der Kéniglichen Hofkapelle im Zeitalter 
der Ottonen und Salier bis zum Beginn des 
Investiturstreites. pp. vii. 163. Bohlau : 
Weimar, 1936. 7.50 M. [Historisch- 
diplomatische Forschungen. Bd. 1.]} 

Hundert Jahre Mustkverein Eisenach, 
1836-1936. Pp- 173. pl. g. Kihner: 
Eisenach, 1936. 2.50 M. 

Krieger, Erhard: Das innere Reich 
deutscher Musik. Lehre deutscher Musik- 
kultur. pp. 88. Tonger : Cologne, 1937. 


Nagler, Franciscus: Das klingende 
Land. Miusikalische Wanderungen and 
Wallfahrten in Sachsen. pp. 408. 
Bohn & Son: Leipzig, 1936. 5.50 M. 

Greek Music. Grieser, Heinz : Nomos. 
Ein Beitrag zur griechischen Musik- 
geschichte. pp. 73. F. Bilabel : Heidel- 
berg, 1937. 6.70 M. {[Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums und des Mittelalters. Reihe D, 
Heft 5.] 

Gregorian Music. Fellerer, K. G.: 
Der gregorianische Choral im Wandel der 
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ahrhunderte. pp. 92. Pustet: Regens- 

rg, 1936. 2M. [Kirchenmusikalische 
Reihe. Heft 3.] 

Séhner, Leo: Die Orgelbegleitung zum 
gregorianischen Gesang. pp. 97. Pustet : 
Regensburg, 1936. 2 M.  [Kirchen- 
musikalische Reihe. Heft 2.] 

Guitar. Giordano, Mario: Contributo 
allo studio della chitarra. Introduzione e 
seguito a tutti i metodi. pp. 48 
Vizzari: Milan, 1936. 5 L. 

Harpsichord. Poppek, Eberhard : 
Cerbalo. Ausfiihrliche Anleitung zum 
Selbstbau eines klavierahnlichen Musik- 
instruments aus dem 18. Jahrhundert. 
illus. pp. 24. H. Beyer: Leipzig, 1936- 
80 pf. [Wie baue ich mir selbst. ; 
271.) 

History. Biicken, Ernst: Die Musik 
der Nationen. Eine Musikgeschichte. 
Mit Notenanhang und 36 Abbildungen. 
pp. x. 494. ff. 15. Kroner: Leipzig, 
1937. 4 M. [Kroners Taschenausgabe. 
Bd. 131.] 

Gérold, Th.: Histoire de la musique. 
Des origines a la fin du nei siécle. 


pp. 436. pl. 32. H. Laurens: Paris, 
1936. 50 fr. [Manuels Phistoire 
de l’art.] 


Girschner, Otto:  Repetitorium der 
Musikgeschichte. Das Wichtigste aus der 
Musikgeschichte aller Kulturvélker in 
Frage und Antwort. Unter Mitarbeit 
von Walter Trienes. 9. Auflage. pp. 441. 
Tonger : Cologne, 1937. 5.50 M. 

Pannain, Guido: Lineamenti di storia 
della musica. 4° edizione riveduta e 
rinnovata. pp. 287. Curci: Milan, 


1936. 
H.: Nouvelle histoire de la 
musique. Tome II. La musique des 
XVIIe et XVIII*  siecles. ieder : 
Paris, 1936. 30 fr. 

Hunnius. Hunnius, Monika: Wenn 
die Zeit erfillet ist... . Briefe und 
Tagebuchblatter. Herausgegeben von 
Anne-Monika Glasow. pp. 432. pl. 12. 
Salzer : Heilbronn, 1937. 5 M. 

Hymns. Pfleger, Maria Carmelita : 
Untersuchungen am deutschen en Lied 
des 13. bis 16. Jahrhunderts. 

Triltsch & Huther: Berlin, m4 mi 
Berlin dissertation. 

Tolle, Wilhelm: Grundformen des 
reformatorischen Schulliederbuches vorwiegend 
um 1600. pp. viii. 163. Kallmeyer : 
Wolfenbiittel, Berlin, 1936. 4 M. 

Instruments. Galpin, Francis W. : 
A Text-book of European Musical Instru- 
ments. Their origin, history and charac- 
ter. pp. 256. Williams & Norgate. 
1937- 7/6. 


Interpretation. Cortot, Alfred : 
Alfred Cortot’s Studies in Musical Inter- 
pretation. Set down by Jeanne Thiefiry, 
translated by Robert Jaques, with a 
foreword by A. Cortot. pp. 279. 
Harrap, 1937. 10/6. 

Waltz, Hermann: Musikalische Vor- 
tragslehre. Mit zahlireichen Notenbei- 
spielen. pp. 80. Vieweg : Berlin, 1936. 
2.80 M. 


Jazz. Armstrong, Louis : ing that 
Music. With an introduction by 
Vallee. pp. 144. Longmans. 1937. 7/6. 

Liszt. Engel, Hans: Franz Liszt. 
Mit 21 Abbildungen. pp. 132. Athe- 
naion : Potsdam, 1936. 3.30 M. 

Katalog der Franz-Liszt-Ausstellung im 
Haydnmuseum des Burgenlandischen 
Heimat- und Naturschutzvereins in 
Eisenstadt (1936). ff. 18. Burgen- 
landischer Heimat- und Naturschutz- 
verein : Eisenstadt, 1936. 

Koch, Lajos: Liszt Ferenc. Biblio- 
grdfiai kisérlet. Franz Liszt. Ein biblio- 

phisches Versuch. pp. 109. Stadt- 
Bibliothek B t, 1936. 3 pengds. 

Nowak, Fo ye Franz Liszt. pp. 61. 
Tyrolia: Innsbruck, Vienna, 1936. 
60 pf. [Oesterreichische Biographien. 
Heft 3.] 

Simoni, Dario: Un _ Soggiorno di 
Francesco Liszt a San Rossore. pp. 31. 
Nistri-Lischi: Pisa, 1936. 6 L. 

Lute. See under BAKFARK. 

Malibran. Bieclli, Domenico: Maria 
Malibran nel centenario delia sua morte, 
23 settembre 1836-23 settembre 1936. 
pp. 46. N. De Arcangelis: Casal- 

rdino, 1936. 2.50 L. 

Melodrama. Valle, Nicola: Origini 
nel melodramma. Pp. 170. Edit. Ausonia : 


. Rome, 1936. 


Military Music. Degele, Ludwig : Die 
Militérmusik. Uhr Werden und Wesen, 
ihre kulturelle und nationale Bedeutung 
pp. 224. Kister: Wolfenbiittel, 1937. 
3-75 M. 

Miscellaneous. Claus, Albrecht : 
Musikerhumor. Erlebtes und Erlauschtes. 
pp.31. Kende: Vienna, 1936. 1.80 Sch. 

Schiinemann, Georg: Mustker- 
Handschriften von Bach bis Schumann. 
g6 Wiedergaben von Hss. aus der 
Musikabteilung der Preussischen Staats- 
bibliothek. pp. 106. 96. Atlantis-Verlag: 
Berlin & Ziirich, 1936. 12 M. 

Schwerké, Irving: Views and Inter- 
views. Les  Orphelins - Apprentis 
d’Auteuil : Paris, 1937. 32 fr. 

Tiersot, Julien: Lettres de musiciens 
écrites en francais. vol. 2. Alcan: Paris, 
1937- 30 fr.” 
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Wiener, Hilda: Pencil Portraits of 
Concert Celebrities. With biographical 
sketches by D. Millar Craig. Pitman, 
1937. 25/-- 


Mosonyi. Kaldor, Janos: Michael 
Mosonyi. [1815-1870.] pp. 63. pl. 6. 
Dittert : Dresden, 1936. 

Mozart. Cloeter, Hermine: Die 


Erhebungen der Stadt Wien vom Jahre 1855 
tiber die Grabstelle Mozarts. [A lecture.] 
pp. 10. H. Cloeter: Vienna, Schaum- 
burger Gasse 6, 1936. 

Koéchel, Ludwig von: Chronologisch- 
thematisches Verzeichnis sdmtlicher Tonwerke 
Wolfgang Amade Mozarts. Nebst Angabe 
der verlorengegangenen, angefangenen, 
iibertragenen, zweifelhaften und unter- 
schobenen Kompositionen. Dritte Auf- 
lage, bearbeitet von Alfred Einstein. 

. xlix. 984. Breitkopf: Leipzig ; 
British and Continental Music Agencies : 
London, 1937. £2 10s. 

Marksteine der Geschichte der Interna- 
tionalen Stiftung Mozarteum in Salzburg und 
Jahresbericht. Erstattet vom Schiftfiihrer 
Dr. Walter Hummel. illus. pp. 100. 
Internationale Stiftung Mozarteum : 
Salzburg, 1936. 

Szametz, Ralph: Hat Mozart eine 
Psychose durchgemacht? pp. 19. Fritz & 
Rappert: Ochsenfurt a. M.. 1936. 
{A Frankfort dissertation. ]} 

Thieme, Carl: Der Klangstil des 
Mozartorchesters. Ein Beitrag zur In- 
strumentationsgeschichte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. pp. 88. Noske: Leipzig, 
1936. [A Leipzig dissertation. ] 

Wyzewa, T. de and Saint-Foux, G. de : 
W.-A. Mozart. Tome III. Le grand 
voyage. pp. 424. Desclée de Brouwer : 
Paris, 1937. 50 fr. 


Musical Handwriting. Jacob, Archi- 
bald: Musical Handwriting. With a 
preface by Sir Henry J. Wood. pp. vi. 
109. Oxford University Press, 1937. 3/6. 

Nageli. Nageli, H. G.: Der junge 
Hans Georg Nageli. 18 Briefe aus den 
Jahren 1790-1808. Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Hunziger. pp. 47. Hug & Co. : 
Zurich, 1937. 1.50 M. [Neujahrsblatt 
der Musikgesellschaft in 
Zurich. 125, 1937-] 

Opera. Annesley, Charles: The 
Standard Operaglass, containing the de- 
tailed plots of 136 celebrated operas, etc. 
(47th-51st ed.) pp. xix. 524. Tamme: 
Dresden, London, 1937. 7.50 M. 

Beckers, Paul: Die nachwagner’ sche 
Oper bis zum Ausgang des 19. Jahrhunderts im 
Spiegel der Miinchener Presse. pp. vi. 65. 
Beyer & Hausknecht: Bielefeld, 1936. 
{A Munich dissertation. } 


Farber, Sigfrid: Verzeichnis der voll- 
stdndigen Opern, Melodramen und Baliette, 
wie auch der Operntextbiicher der Fiirstlich 
Thurn und Taxisschen Hof bibliothek Regens- 
burg. .30. First]. Thurn u. Taxissche 
Hofbibhothek : Regensburg, 1936. [From 
the ‘ Verhandlungen des Historischen 
Vereins von Oberpfalz und Regensburg,’ 
Bd. 86, 1936.] 

Lengl, Georg: Die Genesis der Oper. 
Versuch einer literarisch-musikalischen 
Entwicklungsgeschichte von den An- 
fangen des griechischen Chorliedes an 
bis zu den Opern Monteverdis. Auszug. 
pp. 75. Mossi: Munich, 1936. [A 

unich dissertation. ] 

Schumann, Otto: Meyers Opernbuch. 
Einfiihrung in die Wort- und Tonkunst 
unserer Spielplanopern. 2. vermehrte 


und verbesserte Auflage. pp. 617. 
Bibliographisches Institut: Leipzig, 
1936. 4.80 M. 


torck, Karl: Das Opernbuch. Ein 
Fiihrer durch den Spielplan der deut- 
schen Opernbiihnen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Herbert Eimert. 37-38. neubear- 
beitete Auflage. pp. 522. Muth: 
Stuttgart, 1937. 5 M. 

Wichmann, Heinz: Der neue Opern- 


Sfikrer. Mit einem Geleitwort von Prof. 
Dr. Max v. Schillings. 31-40. Tausend. 
Berlin, 1936. 


- 576. P. Franke: 
4-80 M. 


Orchestral Music. Altmann, Wil- 
helm : Orchester-Literatur-Katalog. Ver- 
zeichnis von seit 1850 erschienenen 
Orchester-Werken. . . . Bd. 2. Neuer- 
scheinungen 1926 bis 1935 und Nach- 
trage. Meist mit Angabe der Zeitdauer 
und der Besetzung. Mit cinem Gesamt- 
register iiber beide Bande. pp. xvii. 187. 
Leuckart : Leipzig, 1936. 7 M. 

Hofmeisters Orchester-Bibliothek. Ein 
Verzeichnis von Werken wertbestandiger 
Orchestermusik fiir das Sinfonieckonzert 
und das Unterhaltungskonzert in system- 
atischer Anordnung mit Angabe der 
Bezugsbedingungen und Spieldauern 
sowie alphabetischem Autorenregister. 
PP. Hofmeister : Leipzig, 1936. 
5 M. 


Organ. Fischer, F., and Grosse, K. : 
Die Welte-Lichtton-Orgel, eine Kirchen- 
und Konzertorgel, deren Tonerzeugung 
nicht durch Pf-ifen und Zungen- 
stimmen sondern auf elektro-optischem 
Wege geschieht. Konstruirt und erbaut 
von Edwin Welte ... und seinem 
Mitarbeiter, Werkmeister W. Faass. 
Besprochen und beurteilt. pp. 16. 
E. Welte : Freiburg i. Br., 1935. 

Gocke, Hildegard: Der Orgelbau in 
den Kreisen Soest und Arnsberg vor 1800. 
pp. 83. St. Georgsheim: Birkeneck, 
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1936. [A Minster dissertation. 
inted from the Kirch 
Jahrg. 30.] 

Hickmann, Hans: Das Portativ. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kleinorgel. 
illus. pp. 260. ff. 9. Barenreiter- 
Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 12 M. 

Matthaci, Karl : Vom Orgelspiel. Eine 
kurzgefasste Wiirdigung der kiinstlerisch 
orgelgemassen Interpretationsweise und 
ihrer klanglichen Ausdrucksmittel. Mit 8 
Tafeln und zahlreichen Notenbeispiclen. 

p. vii. 274. Breitkopf. 1936. 7.50 M. 
Handbiicher der Musiklehre. 15.] 

Perkins, Jocelyn: The Organs and 
Bells of Westminster Abbey. Novello, 1937. 


7/%. 

Reinbolt, Claus: Zum Problem und 
Umbau der Strassburger Mansterorgel. illus. 
pp. 57-  Elsass-Lothringische Wissen- 
schaftliche Gesellschaft: Strassburg, 


1935. 

Schneider, Thekla: Die Orgelbau- 
Samilie Compenius. pp. 70. Breitkopf. 
1937. [From the Archiv fiir Musik- 
forschung, Jahrg. 2, Heft 2.] 

Smets, Paul: Neuzeitlicher Orgelbau. 
Die Grundlagen der modernen Orgel- 
baukunst, eine Einfiihrung in das 
Mensuration- und Dispositionswesen. 
2. erweiterte Auflage. pp. 255. Rhein- 
gold-Verlag : Mainz, 1936. 6.50 M. 

Voss, Otto: Die sachsische Orgelmusik 
in der zweiten Halfte des 17. Jahrhunderts. 

99. Neuenhahn: Jena, 1936. [A 
Bertin dissertation. ] 

Ortiz. Ortiz, Diego: Tratado de 
glosas sobre clausulas y otros generos de 
puntos en la musica de violones. Roma 1553. 
Ubertragung von Max Schneider. 2. 
durchgeschene Auflage. pp. xxxvii. 136. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 
4-80 M. 

Petschnig. Kleinpeter, Otto: Emil 
Petschnig. Seine Balladen und Melo- 
dramen. Eine Studie. Mit cinem 
Vorwort von Dr. Max Steinitzer. pp. 23. 
R. u. W. Lienau : Berlin ; Haslinger : 
Vienna, 1936. 1 M. 

Piano. Schiingeler, Heinz: Klavier- 
schule. Nach neuzeitlichen musikerzie- 
herischen und _ technischmethodischen 
Grundsatzen, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Schulung des Gehérs und 
der rhythmischen Empfindung. 2 Bd. 
Tonger : Cologne, 1936. 6 M. 

Plainsong. Robertson, Alec: The 
Interpretation of Plainchant. A preliminary 
study. pp. 116. Oxford University 
Press. 1937. 5/- 

Vale, Walter S. : Plainsong. An 
outline of its theory and interpretation. 
pp. 92. Faith Press. 1937. 1/6. 


Psychology. Miiller-Freienfels, R. : 
Psychologie der Musik. Mit zahlreichen 
Notenbeispielen und Abbildungen. pp. 
124. Vieweg: Berlin, 1936. 3.20 M. 

Quarter Tones. Waller, S.: Die 

je des Vierteltonsystems. The 
Fundamental Theory of the System of oo 
Tones. 2. Ausgabe. pt. 1. pp. 
Edition Fichtner: Budapest, 
1.50 M. 

ng Westrup, J. A.: Purcell. 

pp. 323. Dent, 1937. [Master Musicians 
series. 

Recorder. Scherer, Hans: Di 
Bockflite. Methodischer Lehrgang, Pflege 
des Instrumentes, allerlei Wissenswertes. 
pp. 46. F. Mentzen: Berlin, 1936. 
1.80 M. 

Reger. Rahner, Hugo Ernst: Max 
Regers Choralfantasien fiir die Orgel. Eine 
Studie tiber Grundlagen und Werden 
des Regerschen Orgelstils. pp. 75. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 4 M. 
(Heidelberger Studien zur Musikwissen- 
schaft. Bd. 5.] 

Rhythm. Fogerty, Elsie : 
pp. 245. G. Allen & Unwin, 1937. 10/6. 

Rossini. Derwent, Lord: Rossini. 
Traduction de R. Alos. Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise : Paris, 1937. 15 fr. 

Monaldi, Guido: Gioacchino Rossim 

nell’ arte, nella vita, negli aneddoti. pp. 127. 
Sonzogno : Milan, 1936. 2 L. 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld. G. cs, 
C. H. N.: Ein ideales 
wig Schnorr von Carolsfeld und Malvine 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld geborene Garri- 
=. Zwei ineinander verwobene 

bensbilder, nach eigenen und zeit- 
gen néssischen Briefen, Tagebuchblattern, 

eschildert. illus. 

unksgaard : H. Wendt: 
Berlin, 1937. 5.50 M. 

School Music. Roberts, Helen V. S. : 
Music-Work in the School. A handbook 
for class-teachers. With a foreword by 
Ernest Read. pp. viii. 154. W. Heffer 
& Sons: Cambridge, 1937. 

Schubert. Buenzod, Em.: Franz 
Schubert. Ed. Corréa : Paris, 1937. 15 fr. 

Porter, E. G.: The Songs of Schubert. 
pp. 159. Williams & Norgate. 1937. 6/-. 

Schiinemann, Georg : Ervinnerungen an 
Schubert. Josef von Spauns erste Lebens- 
beschreibung. illus. pp. 125. Atlantis- 
Verlag : Berlin & Ziirich, 1936. 3.20 M. 

Song. Ghisi, Federigo: J Canti 
carnascialeschi nelle fonti musicali del XV ¢ 
XVI secolo. illus. pp. 223. L. S. Olschki : 
Florence, 1937 [1936]. 40 L. 
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Wiener, Hilda: Pencil Portraits of 
Concert Celebrities. With biographical 
sketches by D. Millar Craig. Pitman, 
1937- 25/-. 

Mosonyi. Kaldor, Janos: Michael 
Mosonyi. (1815-1870.] pp. 63. pl. 6. 
Dittert : Dresden, 1936. 


Mozart. Cloeter, Hermine: Die 
Erhebungen der Stadt Wien vom Jahre 1855 
siber die Grabstelle Mozarts. [A lecture.] 
pp. 10. H. Cloeter: Vienna, Schaum- 
burger Gasse 6, 1936. 

Kéchel, Ludwig von: Chronologisch- 
thematisches Verzeichnis samtlicher Tonwerke 
Wolfgang Amade Mozarts. Nebst Angabe 
der verlorengegangenen, angefangenen, 
iibertragenen, zweifelhaften und unter- 
schobenen Kompositionen. Dritte Auf- 
lage, bearbeitet von Alfred Einstein. 
pp. xlix. 984. Breitkopf: Leipzig ; 
British and Continental Music Agencies : 
London, 1937. £2 105. 

Marksteine der Geschichte der Interna- 
tionalen Stiftung Mozarteum in Salzburg und 
Jahresbericht. Erstattet vom Schiftfiihrer 
Dr. Walter Hummel. illus. pp. 100. 
Internationale Stiftung Mozarteum : 
Salzburg, 1936. 

Szametz, Ralph: Hat Mozart eine 
Psychose durchgemacht? pp. 19. Fritz & 
Rappert: Ochsenfurt a. M.. 1936. 
{A Frankfort dissertation. ] 

Thieme, Carl: Der Klangstil des 
Mozartorchesters. Ein Beitrag zur In- 
strumentationsgeschichte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. pp. 88. Noske: Leipzig, 
1936. [A Leipzig dissertation. ] 

Wyzewa, T. de and Saint-Foix, G. de : 
W.-A. Mozart. Tome III. Le grand 
voyage. pp. 424. Desclée de Brouwer : 
Paris, 1937. 50 fr. 


Musical Handwriting. Jacob, Archi- 
bald: Musical Handwriting. With a 
preface by Sir Henry J. Wood. pp. vi. 
109. Oxford University Press, 1937. 3/6. 

Nageli. Nageli, H. G.: Der junge 
Hans Georg Nageli. 18 Briefe aus den 
Jahren 1790-1808. Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Hunziger. pp. 47. Hug & Co. : 
Ziirich, 1937. 1.50 M. [Neujahrsblatt 
der Allgemeinen Musikgesellschaft in 
Zurich. 125, 1937-] 


Opera. Annesley, Charles: The 
Standard Operaglass, containing the de- 
tailed plots of 136 celebrated operas, etc. 
(47th-51st ed.) pp. xix. 524. Tamme: 
Dresden, London, 1937. 7.50 M. 

Beckers, Paul: Die nachwagner’ sche 
Oper bis zum Ausgang des 19. ee tm 
Spiegel der Miinchener Presse. pp. vi. 65. 
Beyer & Hausknecht: Bielefeld, 1936. 
{A Munich dissertation. } 


Farber, Sigfrid: Verzeichnis der voll- 
standigen ‘Opern, Melodramen und Baliette, 
wie auch der Operntextbiicher der Fiirstlich 
Thurn und Taxisschen Hofbibliothek Regens- 
burg. pp. 30. Firstl. Thurn u. Taxissche 
Hofbibliothek : Regensburg, 1936. [From 
the ‘ Verhandlungen des Historischen 
Vereins von Oberpfalz und Regensburg,’ 
Bd. 86, 1936.] 

Lengl, Georg: Die Genesis der Oper. 
Versuch einer literarisch-musikalischen 
Entwicklungsgeschichte von den An- 
fangen des griechischen Chorliedes an 
bis zu “3 Opern Monteverdis. Auszug. 
pp. 75 Moss: Munich, 1936. [A 

unich dissertation. ] 

Schumann, Otto: Meyers Opernbuch. 
Einfiihrung in die Wort- und Tonkunst 
unserer Spielplanopern. 2. vermehrte 
und verbesserte Auflage. pp. 617. 
Bibliographisches Institut: Leipzig, 
1936. 4.80 M. 

torck, Karl: Das Opernbuch. Ein 
Fiihrer durch den Spielplan der deut- 
schen Opernbiihnen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Herbert Eimert. 37-38. neubear- 
beitete Auflage. pp. 522. Muth: 
Stuttgart, 1937. 5 M. 

Wichmann, Heinz: Der newe Opern- 
fihrer. Mit einem Geleitwort von Prof. 
Dr. Max v. Schillings. 31-40. Tausend. 
p-p. 576. P. Franke: Berlin, 1936. 
4-80 M. 

Orchestral Music. Altmann, Wil- 
helm : Orchester-Literatur-Katalog. Ver- 
zeichnis von seit 1850 erschienenen 
Orchester-Werken. . . . Bd. 2. Neuer- 
scheinungen 1926 bis 1935 und Nach- 
trage. Meist mit Angabe der Zeitdauer 
und der Besetzung. Mit cinem Gesamt- 
register iiber beide Bande. pp. xvii. 187. 
Leuckart : Leipzig, 1936. 7 M. 

Hofmeisters Orchester-Bibliothek. Ein 
Verzeichnis von Werken wertbestandiger 
Orchestermusik fiir das Sinfoniekonzert 
und das Unterhaltungskonzert in system- 
atischer Anordnung mit Angabe der 
Bezugsbedingungen und Spieldauern 
sowie alphabetischem Autorenregister. 
Hofmeister: Leipzig, 1936. 
5 M. 


Organ. Fischer, F., and Grosse, K. : 
Die Welte-Lichtton-Orgel, eine Kirchen- 
und Konzertorgel, deren Tonerzeugung 
nicht durch Pfeifen und Zungen- 
stimmen sondern auf elektro-optischem 
Wege geschieht. Konstruirt und erbaut 
von Edwin Welte ... und seinem 
Mitarbeiter, Werkmeister W. Faass. 
Besprochen und beurteilt. pp. 16. 
E. Welte : Freiburg i. Br., 1935. 

Gocke, Hildegard: Der Orgelbau in 
den Kreisen Soest und Arnsberg vor 1800. 
pp. 83. St. Georgsheim: Birkeneck, 
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1936. [A Minster dissertation. Re- 
printed from the Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrbuch, Jahrg. 30.] 

Hickmann, Hans: Das Portatiw. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kleinorgel. 
illus. pp. 260. ff. 9. Barenreiter- 
Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 12 M. 

Matthaci, Karl : Vom Orgelspiel. Eine 
kurzgefasste Wiirdigung der kiinstlerisch 
orgelgemassen Interpretationsweise und 
ihrer klanglichen Ausdrucksmittel. Mit 8 
Tafeln und zahlreichen Notenbeispiclen. 
pp. vii. 274. Breitkopf. 1936. 7.50 M. 
[Handbiicher der Musiklehre. 15.) 

Perkins, Jocelyn: The Organs and 
Bells of Westminster Abbey. Novello, 1937. 

6 


7) 4 

Reinbolt, Claus: Zum Problem und 
Umbau der Strassburger Mansterorgel. illus. 
pp- 57- Elsass-Lothringische Wissen- 
schaftliche Gesellschaft: Strassburg, 


1935 

Schneider, Thekla: Die Orgelbau- 
Samilie Compenius. pp. 70. Breitkopf. 
1937. [From the Archiv fiir Musik- 
forschung, Jahrg. 2, Heft 2.] 

Smets, Paul: Neuzeitlicher Orgelbau. 
Die Grundlagen der modernen Orgel- 
baukunst, cine Einfiihrung in das 
Mensuration- und Dispositionswesen. 
2. erweiterte Auflage. pp. 255. Rhein- 
gold-Verlag : Mainz, 1936. 6.50 M. 

Voss, Otto: Die sachsische Orgelmusik 
in der zweiten Halfte des 17. Jahrhunderts. 

. 99. Neuenhahn: Jena, 1936. [A 
Berlin dissertation. ] 

Ortiz. Ortiz, Diego: Tratado de 
glosas sobre clausulas y otros generos de 
puntos en la musica de violones. Roma 1553. 
Ubertragung von Max Schneider. 2. 
durchgeschene Auflage. pp. xxxvii. 136. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 
4-80 M. 

Petschnig. Kleinpeter, Otto: Emil 
Petschnig. Seine Balladen und Melo- 
dramen. Eine Studie. Mit cinem 
Vorwort von Dr. Max Steinitzer. pp. 23. 
R. u. W. Lienau : Berlin ; Haslinger : 
Vienna, 1936. 1 M. 

Piano. Schiingeler, Heinz: Klavier- 
schule. Nach neuzeitlichen musikerzie- 
herischen und technischmethodischen 
Grundsatzen, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Schulung des Gehérs und 
der rhythmischen Empfindung. 2 Bd. 
Tonger : Cologne, 1936. 6 M. 

Plainsong. Robertson, Alec: The 
Interpretation of Plainchant. A preliminary 
study. pp. oe Oxford University 
Press. 1937 -. 

Vale, Walter S.:  Plainsong. An 
outline of its theory and interpretation. 
pp. 92. Faith Press. 1937. 1/6. 


Ps Miiller-Freienfels, R. : 
Psychologie der Musik. Mit zahlreichen 
Notenbeispielen und Abbildungen. pp. 
124. Vieweg: Berlin, 1936. 3.20 M. 

Quarter Tones. Waller, S.: Die 
Grundtheorie des Vierteltonsystems. The 
Fundamental Theory of the System of Quarter 
Tones. 2. Ausgabe. pt. 1. pp. 16. 
Edition Fichtner: Budapest, 1936. 
1.50 M. 

Purcell. Westrup, J. A.: Purcell. 
pp. 4g Dent, 1937. [Master Musicians 


series 


des Instrumentes, allerlei Wissenswertes. 
pp. 46. F. Mentzen: Berlin, 1936. 
1.80 M. 

Reger. Rahner, Hugo Ernst: Max 
Regers Choralfantasien fiir die Orgel. Eine 
Studie tiber Grundlagen und 
des Regerschen Orgelstils. 
Barenreiter-Verlag : Kassel, 1936. 4 M 
[Heidelberger Studien zur Musikwissen- 
schaft. Bd. 5.] 

Rhythm. Fogerty, Elsie: Rhythm. 
pp. 245. G. Allen & Unwin, 1937. 10/6. 

Rossini. Derwent, Lord: Rossini. 
Traduction de R. Alos. Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise : Paris, 1937. 15 fr. 

Monaldi, Guido: Gioacchino 
nell’ arte, nella vita, negli aneddoti. pp. 127. 
Sonzogno : Milan, 1936. 2 L. 

Schnorr von ony G. 

C. H. N.: Ein ideales Sang 
wig Schnorr von Malvina 
ee von Carolsfeld geborene Garri- 
Zwei ineinander verwobene 
nach cigenen und zeit- 
gen néssischen Briefen, Tagebuchbiattern, 
benserinnerungen und _ Berichten 
eschildert. illus. pp. 492. Levin & 
unksgaard : Copenhagen ; H. Wendt: 

Berlin, 1937. 5.50 M. 

School Music. Roberts, Helen V. S. : 
Music-Work in the School. A handbook 
for class-teachers. With a foreword by 
Ernest Read. pp. viii. 154. W. Heffer 
& Sons: Cambridge, 1937. 

Schubert. Buenzod, Em.: Franz 
Schubert. Ed. Corréa : Paris, 1937. 15 fr. 

Porter, E. G.: The Songs of Schubert. 
pp. 159. Williams & Norgate. 1937. 6/-. 

Schiinemann, Georg : Erinnerungen an 
Schubert. Josef von Spauns erste Lebens- 
beschreibung. illus. pp. 125. Atlantis- 
Verlag : Berlin & Ziirich, 1936. 3.20 M. 

Song. Ghisi, Federigo: J Canti 
carnascialeschi nelle fonti muswali del XV ¢ 
XVI secolo. illus. pp. 223. L.S. Olschki : 
Florence, 1937 [1936]. 40 L. 
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Recorder. Scherer, Hans: Die 
Bockflite. Methodischer Lehrgang, Pflege 
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Hendren, rs W.: A Study of Ballad 
Rhythm. With special reference to ballad 
music. pp. 177. Oxford University 
Press. 1937. 11/6. 

Piggott, H. E.: Songs that made 
History. Dent, 1937. 3/6. 


Stamitz. Gradenwitz, Peter : Johann 
Stamitz. I. Das Leben. pp. 56. Rohrer : 
Briinn, 1936. 2.95 M. [Verdffent- 
lichungen des Musikwissenschaftlichen 
Instituts der Deutschen Universitat in 
Prag. Bd. 8.] 


Strasser. Ewald Strasser. Sein musika- 
lisches Schaffen. pp. 15. Frau E. 
Straesser : Stuttgart, 1936. 


Strauss. Réttger, Heinz: Das 
Formproblem bei Richard Strauss, gezeigt an 
der Oper ‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten’ mit 
von ‘ Guntram’ und Inter- 
mezzo.’ pp. 189. Junker und Diinn- 
haupt : Berlin, 1937. 8.50 M. [Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen. Abt. Musik- 
wissenschaft. Bd. 5.] 


Stuntz. Gross, Rolf: Joseph Hart- 
mann Stuntz als Opernkomponist. pp. 104. 
he Triltsch : Wiirzburg, 1936. [A 

unich dissertation. } 


B. H.: A Book 
of ie pp. xv. 330. Oxford 
Pre 1937- 

Tonality. Apel, Willi: Accidentien 


und Tonalitat in den Musikdenkmalern des 
15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. . 82, ff. 8. 
Triltsch & Huther: Berlin, 1936. [A 
Berlin dissertation.] 

Beckh, Hermann: Die Sprache der 
Tonart in der Musik von Bach bis Bruckner, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Wagner’schen Musikdramas. pp. 235. 
Verl. Urachhaus : Stuttgart, 1937. 6 M. 


Toscanini. Winternitz, Suse von: 
Arturo Toscanini. Bilder. Pictures. 
Images. Ritratti. ff. 67. Reichner : 
Vienna, 1937. 2 M. 


Tiirk. Hedler, Gretchen Emilie : 
Daniel Gottlob Turk. [1750-1813.] pp. 
111. Noske : Leipzig, 1936. [A Leipzig 
dissertation. 


Verdi. Manganella, Renato [Lucio 
D’Ambra]: Giuseppe Verdi. pp. 143. 


O. Zucchi: Milan, 1936. 4 L. 


Viola. Altmann, W., and Borissow- 
sky, W.: Literaturverzeichnis fiir Bratsche 
und Viola d’amore. Eine Vollstandigkeit 
anstrebende, auch ungedruckte Werke 
beriicksichtigende Bibliographie. pp. 148. 
Verlag fiir miusikalische Kultur und 
Wissenschaft : Wolfenbiittel. 1937. 10M. 


Voice. Combe, Louise H. : Education 
vocale. Office du Livre: Paris, 1937. 
10 fr. 

Haagen, Edwin: Der deutsche Kunst- 

ang in Not! Das Geheimnis des 

Icanto! Eine Mahnschrift. pp. 31. 
Felix: Leipzig, 1937. 1 M. 

Keuerleber, Karl: Dienst am Sanger. 
pe. 24. zum Hirzen : 

1, 1936. 5 Fr. 

Krone, W. sf Woraus erklart sich 
der frihzcitige Verfall der deutschen Sing- 
stimme? pp. 15. Stahl: Berlin, 19 
50 pf. 

Reinecke, Wilhelm : Die Beherrschung 
der Stimme. Ausgleichung der Register 
im Grenztongebiet. pp. 54. Dérffling 
& Franke: Leipzig, 1936. 2.80 M. 

Wagner. Engelsmann, Walter : 
Erlésung dem Erléser. Richard Wagners 
religidse Weltgestalt. pp. 71. Kistner 
& Siegel : Leipzig, 1936. 1.80 M 

Konig Ludwig Il. und Richard Wagner. 
Briefwechsel. Mit vielen anderen Ur- 
kunden in 4 Banden herausgegeben vom 
Wittelsbacher Ausgleichs-Fonds und von 
Winifred Wagner. Bearbeitet von Otto 
Strobel. illus. Bd. 1. pp. Ixxxv. 321. 
Braun: Karlsruhe, 1936. The 4 vols. : 
64 M.; subscription price till publica- 
tion of vol. 4: 56 M. 

Zinnius, K. W.: Die Schriften Richard 
Wagners in threm Verhdltnis zur zeitgeschicht- 
lichen Lage. pp. 72. Horning: Heidel- 
berg, 1936. [A Heidelberg dissertation. ]} 

Weber. Kroll, Erwin: Carl Maria 
von Weber, 1786-1826. Sein Leben in 
Bildern. pp. 36. ff. 20. Biblio- 
graphisches Institut: Leipzig, 1936. 
go pf. [Meyers Bild-Bandchen. 29.] 

Listl, Paul: Weber als Ouwverturen- 
komponist. pp. 119. Triltsch : Wiirzburg, 
1936. 3.60 M. 

Zelter. Wittmann, Gertraud: Das 
klavierbegleitete Sololied Karl Friedrich 
Xelters. pp. 108. Triltsch & Huther : 
Berlin, 1936. [A Giessen dissertation.) 

C. B. O. 
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Purcell. By J. A. Westrup. (‘ Master Musicians’ Series.) pp. 324. 
(Dent, London, 1937) 4s. 6d. 

The musical history of the seventeenth century is one of attempt 
rather than achievement. Its leading men were pioneers in a new world, 
Interesting Historical Figures (in Sir Donald Tovey’s phrase), working 
for the future with a sense of present frustration—or so, at any rate, it 
seems now: after Palestrina and Lassus and Byrd, music had to wait 
till Bach and Handel before finding solid ground under its feet. The more 
or less scholarly cult of the lesser masters (or of composers who are not 
masters at all) may sometimes become a fashionable nuisance : all the 
more welcome is this excellent book of Mr. Westrup’s, which can make 
minute learning interesting, can temper enthusiasm with plenty of cool 
discrimination and care for the large outlook, and can give us a very clear 
and well-balanced account of the life and work of, perhaps, the greatest 
musical genius of the century. And Purcell died, we must remember, 
at thirty-six : had a similar fate overtaken Gluck, or Haydn, or Wagner, 
or Verdi, we should never have known anything of their real stature. 

Mr. Westrup is nothing if not thorough. Purcell’s music is, as is 
proper, his main concern ; but there are well over a hundred pages of 
biography and history, all of them elaborately documented by footnote 
references to original sources, published or unpublished. Some details 
of the composer’s life Mr. Westrup seems, indeed, to be the first to prove, 
or disprove : the points at issue are not of primary importance—but facts 
are facts, and it is as well that they should be accurate. There has been 
considerable uncertainty about a good many things in this corner of our 
artistic history: thanks to Mr. Westrup’s indefatigable research, we 
may now regard them as satisfactorily cleared up and out of the way. 
And so to the music—as Pepys might have said. 

Seven spacious chapters, attractively crowded with well-selected 
examples in musical notation, discuss in detail the whole of Purcell’s 
output, vocal and instrumental ; and warm appreciation of the great 
pages, and searching criticism of the weak, can go hand in hand quite 
comfortably. State, court and church are naturally in the foreground : 
the varying limitations of all these conditioned the great bulk of the 
music of the time. The numerous chamber fantasies and sonatas are 
secondary : there are of course many points of interest about them, but 
for at any rate some of us (Mr. Westrup, perhaps, would not agree) 
there is a great gulf fixed between these cool and quasi-academic abstrac- 
tions and the vividly alive ‘ Airs for the Theatre ’, where Purcell could 
let his instrumental genius run riot on its own. 

Mr. Westrup knows his subject exceedingly well, and his pages are 
full of insight and suggestiveness. He does not allow the now so popular 
‘Dido’ to turn his head: he does not, like some others, weaken his 
praise of its wonderful last pages by overestimating the remainder of the 
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little opera. He is inclined to rank the ‘ Indian Queen’ and ‘ Tempest ’ 
music as their composer’s greatest as well as last dramatic works : ‘ Dio- 
clesian ’, ‘ King Arthur’ and ‘ The Fairy Queen’ seem to him, with all 
their manifold beauties, definitely less mature in style. All six, ‘ Dido’ 
included, are crowded into Purcell’s last six years ; but in so short a life 
six years count for a great deal. 

The court Odes—volume on volume of fine music buried under 
dreadful words—are dealt with at the length they artistically deserve ; 
among the numerous and unfamiliar quotations we may perhaps notice 
in particular ‘ Thus Nature, rejoicing’ from the 1694 Queen Mary ode 
‘Come ye sons of art away ’—surely one of the most gorgeously poised 
of all Purcell’s first-class tunes. Abundant space is also, naturally, given 
to the church music. Mr. Westrup is far from blind to its not infrequent 
weaknesses, especially in the verse anthems ; but he emphasizes with 
justice its at least equally frequent merits (it is pleasant to have a facsimile 
of the end of perhaps the greatest movement of all, the ‘ Alleluja’ that 
crowns ‘ My heart is inditing’). The explanation of the often blamed 
“ secularity ” of these anthems is convincingly final ; and anyhow it is 
greatly to Purcell’s credit that (unlike some later English church com- 
posers) he really did believe that biblical words, like any others, meant 
something. 

There is also the considerable quantity of vocal music unconnected 
with stage, court or church: here, perhaps, Mr. Westrup is a trifle 
cursory, though all that he says is excellent. A final chapter on ‘ Style 
and Development ’ sums up very interestingly many important technical 
matters. On the annoyingly thorny problem of flat v. sharp seventh in 
the third bar of ‘ Fairest isle’ (the evidence being about equally divided) 
Mr. Westrup disagrees with the decision of the editor of the Purcell 
Society’s volume, and comes down definitely on the sharp seventh side. 

E. W. 


Buffets and Rewards: A Musician's Reminiscences. By Felix Weingartner. 
Translated by Marguerite Wolff. pp. 383. (Hutchinson, London, 
1937-) 18s. 

The first 189 pages of this book correspond to the 467 pages of the 
first instalment (‘ Lebenserinnerungen’, Vienna, 1923) of the original 
version of the celebrated conductor’s autobiography. ‘ Buffets and 
Rewards ’ is, then, a drastic abridgment of the original, but the reader 
is not told who is responsible for the excisions ; indeed, he is not informed 
that any abridgment at all has been made. From the daily press (London 
* Daily Telegraph’, April 10th, 1937) we learn that the selection is not 
the translator’s but the author’s own. No doubt the original was all 
too copious ; one only questions the principle guiding the reduction. 
The real interest of this autobiography lies less in what the eminent 
author can tell us about himself than in his descriptions of others. Not 
that Weingartner himself is an uninteresting character. When one or 
another of his contemporaries limns him as vividly as he himself has 
drawn Biilow and others in his book we shall be engrossed. But he is 
not able so well to draw himself. He cannot, because as a great conductor 
he is a man of action, a leader, a fighter. The detachment and self- 
criticism that go to the making of a complete self-portrait are incompatible 
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with the self-confidence necessary to such a dominating career as his has 
been. As candidly, no doubt, as he could he tells the story of his 
campaigns ; but what, asks the reader, is the other party’s case? We 
want Hochberg’s version, too, of Weingartner’s Berlin years. 

In reducing his autobiography for the English reader Weingartner 
has retained long accounts of obscure intrigues which expose the seamy 
side of musical Dasma, But here is an example of the kind of thing 
he has now excluded—a kind, one ventures to think, of more permanent 
interest than are old grievances against prima-donnas’ husbands and 
venal journalists. Weingartner is speaking of his young days at the 
Hamburg Opera when Biilow was the principal conductor there : 

The rehearsals for Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’ ran an uneasy course, for Biilow was 
very strung up and no one could do right in his eyes. His conducting did not 
make things easy for the singers. He very properly demanded the utmost exactitude, 
and this he got, for he was always allotted the pick of the available talents for his 
performances. But the moment he sat down at his desk nothing but the orchestra 
seemed to exist for him, and he disregarded the stage, save for the correction of 
musical mistakes. That indispensable co-operation of the conductor with the 
singer which allows of freedom as well as exactitude—the freedom which the 
human voice by its physical nature can claim as a right and which contributes to 
the apt expression of the action, providing a sure foundation for colour, melos and 
life—such co-operation was beyond Biilow’s ken. He conducted operas as if they 
were symphonic pieces to which voices had been added like so many instrumental 
parts. Brilliantly though his memory served him in the concert room, here it 
seemed to leave him in the lurch. He kept his eyes glued to the score; no 
glance was ever directed to the stage ; no entry was ever given there. Utterly 
wanting was that sympathy between stage and orchestra which forms a bond 
between the actual drama and the trancendental music, creating a unity which, 
theoretically impossible though it may seem, yet does exist and miraculously raises 
the hybrid and, to the merely logical mind, ridiculous-seeming opera to the 
sphere of the highest art. With Biilow everything remained on a purely musical 
footing, and he resented the stage-manager’s interruptions, no matter how necessary 
they were. (‘ Lebenserinnerungen ’, I. 377-8.) 

Such passages are surely of historical value, and we can hardly have 
too much of descriptions so analytical of the great executive artists of 
the past, whose characteristics have generally been recorded with 
disappointing sketchiness. Another paragraph in the ‘ Lebenserin- 
nerungen ’ rather regrettably omitted in ‘ Buffets and Rewards’ gives a 
caustic anecdote about Cosima Wagner which contributes to our mental 
picture of the mistress of Bayreuth. Still, much remains—the best of it 
the account of the young Weingartner’s years between the time he went 
up to Leipzig and his maturity. Wagner, as he figured at a Wahnfried 
party, is vividly sketched. Liszt appears at full length. Bruckner crosses 
the scene momentarily but unforgettably. Young Weingartner was 
sharp-eyed. From time to time in these pages he has a keen remark to 
pass on the art of conducting. Recalling an obscure colleague of his 
Kénigsberg days he says : 

Herr Kriebel belonged to a type of conductor that has now practically died 
out, the kind that beats exact time. Not a crotchet was out of place and each one 
was exactly like the next. On the other hand there was no nervous subtlety 
about him, and that was in some ways an advantage. If I had to choose to-day 
between one of those out-of-date automata and a modern super-conductor who 
“* individualizes ” every crotchet by speeding it up or slowing it down, I think I 
should prefer the automaton. 

He tells a story of Wagner at a Hamburg performance of ‘ Meister- 
singer’. ‘“* Yours is an ‘andante’ arm”, Wagner called out to the 
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conductor, “ that is not the way to conduct the ‘ Meistersinger ’—it’s 
a comedy !” All the same, the andante arm came to prevail at Bayreuth, 
and Weingartner goes on to say: 

The typical andante of the average well-meaning conductor, characterized by 
Wagner with delicious irony as ‘German tempo’, has at least the advantage of 
being a reproduction of the honest sedentary leisureliness of the beer-table. But 
the modern rubato-andante, with its sheeps’ eyes, its slimy wishy-washiness and 
its partly coy and partly brutal impertinence, is a horribly degenerate form of that 
genuine quality, and smothers not only any swing or temperament but also the 

noble impulses which make for breadth of outline. 


Whom does the cap fit? His own principles are thus set down in 
a later chapter : 

My aim in conducting has been and is to reproduce the work soulfully and 
with the greatest simplicity and fidelity, while making my own gestures so 
inconspicuous that the attention of the audience is not drawn to me and away 
from the music. 


Self-assured and sanguine though Weingartner was and has remained, 
the latter part of the autobiography hints at a certain dissatisfaction 
and unrest of spirit, a clue to which may be found in the last paragraph 
of all. This must have been written last autumn when, not for the first 
time, he had been betrayed (or better, “ let down”) by the love of his 
life. The capricious mistress was not a woman but a city. “‘ Wien, du 
rauschendes Wien ”’ was this hero’s fate, his Lorelei. Austrian of the 
Austrians, he could love no other like her, but her pleasure was to play 
the coquette with the man whom any of her rivals would have welcomed 
as lord and master. At the Beethoven celebrations of 1927, at the ball 
organized by the Vienna Philharmonic, he was invited to conduct 
* The Blue Danube ’ in its original form, with the repetitions all complete ; 
and at rehearsal, when the first theme began and the couples of the 
ballet moved off to the ethereal strain, he turned to a friend and said 
with a sad smile, ‘‘ Das ist das sterbende Wien !”’ He said it like a lover. 
Like Lorelei, combing her locks with a golden comb, she had but to 
beckon. The call might mean shipwreck as it had done before, but he 
could not resist it. He might rage and fume, storm at her and denounce 
her, but at one word from the siren he would go back, happy to give 
up for a crumb from her all the world’s cakes and ale. When the 
capricious beauty summoned him for the third time he must have 
suspected that she would betray him again ; yet he went, giving up a 
secure and tranquil position in the evening of life. “‘ In Austria nubila ” ? 
It did not matter. Advances from the rest of the world did not count ; 
he would turn them all down for one flattering smile from Vienna. On 
his return after an absence he hurries from the train at the first Austrian 
station to buy ‘ Wiener Wirstel ’, and says with emotion as he munches 
the sausage, “‘ Ah, there is poetry even in this!” And then, in his 
seventy-fourth year, the siren betrayed him again. RC 


Sibelius : , > By Bengt de Térne. pp. 117. (Faber, London, 
1937 . 
This is an unnecessary and a welcome little book. Unnecessary 
because we already have the English translation of Ekman for as much 
biography as we may expect to be told of a living composer and Cecil 
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Grey’s study of the music ; welcome because Mr. de Térne, who claims 
to have been Sibelius’s only pupil, is able to give us many engaging 
glimpses of his master, as a man, a teacher and a creative artist. The 
close-up is an inartistic device, the more discerning connoisseurs of the 
cinematograph tell us, and Mr. de Térne’s sub-title is apt in so far as 
it suggests that his book is not a work of art any more than most films 
are. It jumps about from scene to scene and changes abruptly from what 
is relevant to what is merely picturesque. We see Sibelius at work one 
moment and mixing a salad the next. But at least the pictures are vivid : 
one feels that they are taken from life, not faked in the studio. The 
author’s method is often exasperating, but he makes his hero lovable 
without grease-painting him artificially into an incredibly handsome 
screen figure and carries his own distinction as a great man’s pupil 
without a trace of conceit. If he is sometimes tempted to become a little 
solemn, he is never pompous : he has a saving humour which purges his 
pages of any sort of pretentiousness that would be offensive in so slight a 
book. His description of the view from. Sibelius’s house is thus divested 
of any suspicion of literary arrogance : 
Across the waving cornfields you saw the glittering surface of one of those 
famous Finnish Lakes, which used to be one thousand when we were young, 


but whose number, with the progress of journalism, tourism and other glorious 
achievements of modern civilization, has been officially increased to sixty thousand. 


If Mr. de Térne’s writing happily saves itself from being too high- 
flown for his purpose, his English is not always quite idiomatic. Where 
this merely helps to impart an informal and personal tone to the book, 
it is pleasant rather than otherwise, but unfortunately it is sometimes 
misleading when technical questions come up for discussion. Thus is it 
not until one looks at his musical quotations at the end that one discovers 
his meaning of a “‘ quaver”’ on the kettle-drums to be a “ roll’, and 
even the German terms given in brackets do not remove the confusion 
he creates in attempting to elucidate the classical sonata form with the 
aid of the wrong English designations. 

In any case such elementary textbook disquisitions rather tend to 
make for dullness, and they do little to throw light on Sibelius’s work. 
The musical extracts and their brief discussions are far more valuable, 
and what Mr. de Térne says here and there about Sibelius as a composer 
often adds to our knowledge of him. Readers who may have felt more 
or less obscurely that Sibelius is more like Beethoven than any other 
symphonist may find that view confirmed in them by the author’s 
demonstration of an “ epic”’ quality in both these masters, and what 
he says about the resemblance of a “‘ northern ”’ style of orchestration, 
created by Sibelius, to the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt is distinctly interesting. 
Southern artists, Mr. de Térne asserts, excel in the varied and subtle 
treatment of light and bright colours, whereas shadowy tints are poorly 
and monotonously treated by them (he mentions Caravaggio and 
Debussy) compared with the astonishing mastery shown by Sibelius in 
the handling of the gloomier tints. 

Another good point is that Sibelius never invents symphonic themes 
with the idea that they should be workable, either by development or 
contrapuntally. If they are, well and good, but they are never forced 
to behave symphonically in the classical manner unless they happen to 
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conductor, “ that is not the way to conduct the ‘ Meistersinger ’—it’s 
a comedy !” All the same, the andante arm came to prevail at Bayreuth, 
and Weingartner goes on to say : 

The typical andante of the average reagent | conductor, characterized by 
Wagner with delicious irony as ‘German tempo’, has at least the advantage of 
being a reproduction of the honest sedentary leisureliness of the beer-table. But 
the modern rubato-andante, with its sheeps’ eyes, its slimy wishy-washiness and 
its partly coy and partly brutal impertinence, is a horribly degenerate form of that 
genuine quality, and smothers not only any swing or temperament but also the 
noble impulses which make for breadth of outline. 


Whom does the cap fit? His own principles are thus set down in 


a later chapter : 

My aim in conducting has been and is to reproduce the work soulfully and 
with the greatest simplicity and fidelity, while making my own gestures so 
inconspicuous that the attention of the audience is not drawn to me and away 
from the music. 


Self-assured and sanguine though Weingartner was and has remained, 
the latter part of the autobiography hints at a certain dissatisfaction 
and unrest of spirit, a clue to which may be found in the last paragraph 
of all. This must have been written last autumn when, not for the first 
time, he had been betrayed (or better, “ let down’) by the love of his 
life. The capricious mistress was not a woman but a city. “‘ Wien, du 
rauschendes Wien ”’ was this hero’s fate, his Lorelei. Austrian of the 
Austrians, he could love no other like her, but her pleasure was to play 
the coquette with the man whom any of her rivals would have welcomed 
as lord and master. At the Beethoven celebrations of 1927, at the ball 
organized by the Vienna Philharmonic, he was invited to conduct 
* The Blue Danube ’ in its original form, with the repetitions all complete ; 
and at rehearsal, when the first theme began and the couples of the 
ballet moved off to the ethereal strain, he turned to a friend and said 
with a sad smile, “‘ Das ist das sterbende Wien!” He said it like a lover. 
Like Lorelei, combing her locks with a golden comb, she had but to 
beckon. The call might mean shipwreck as it had done before, but he 
could not resist it. He might rage and fume, storm at her and denounce 
her, but at one word from the siren he would go back, happy to give 
up for a crumb from her all the world’s cakes and ale. When the 
capricious beauty summoned him for the third time he must have 
suspected that she would betray him again; yet he went, giving up a 
secure and tranquil position in the evening of life. ‘‘ In Austria nubila ” ? 
It did not matter. Advances from the rest of the world did not count ; 
he would turn them all down for one flattering smile from Vienna. On 
his return after an absence he hurries from the train at the first Austrian 
station to buy ‘ Wiener Wiirstel ’, and says with emotion as he munches 
the sausage, “‘ Ah, there is poetry even in this!” And then, in his 
seventy-fourth year, the siren betrayed him again. RC 


Sibelius : : Close-up. By Bengt de Térne. pp. 117. (Faber, London, 
1937 . 
This is an unnecessary and a welcome little book. Unnecessary 
because we already have the English translation of Ekman for as much 
biography as we may expect to be told of a living composer and Cecil 
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Grey’s study of the music ; welcome because Mr. de Térne, who claims 
to have been Sibelius’s only pupil, is able to give us many engaging 
glimpses of his master, as a man, a teacher and a creative artist. The 
close-up is an inartistic device, the more discerning connoisseurs of the 
cinematograph tell us, and Mr. de Térne’s sub-title is apt in so far as 
it suggests that his book is not a work of art any more than most films 
are. It jumps about from scene to scene and changes abruptly from what 
is relevant to what is merely picturesque. We see Sibelius at work one 
moment and mixing a salad the next. But at least the pictures are vivid : 
one feels that they are taken from life, not faked in the studio. The 
author’s method is often exasperating, but he makes his hero lovable 
without grease-painting him artificially into an incredibly handsome 
screen figure and carries his own distinction as a great man’s pupil 
without a trace of conceit. If he is sometimes tempted to become a little 
solemn, he is never pompous : he has a saving humour which purges his 
pages of any sort of pretentiousness that would be offensive in so slight a 
book. His description of the view from Sibelius’s house is thus divested 
of any suspicion of literary arrogance : 
Across the waving cornfields you saw the glittering surface of one of those 
famous Finnish Lakes, which used to be one thousand when we were young, 


but whose number, with the progress of journalism, tourism and other glorious 
achievements of modern civilization, has been officially increased to sixty th : 


If Mr. de Térne’s writing happily saves itself from being too high- 
flown for his purpose, his English is not always quite idiomatic. Where 
this merely helps to impart an informal and personal tone to the book, 
it is pleasant rather than otherwise, but unfortunately it is sometimes 
misleading when technical questions come up for discussion. Thus is it 
not until one looks at his musical quotations at the end that one discovers 
his meaning of a “ quaver” on the kettle-drums to be a “ roll”’, and 
even the German terms given in brackets do not remove the confusion 
he creates in attempting to elucidate the classical sonata form with the 
aid of the wrong English designations. 

In any case such elementary textbook disquisitions rather tend to 
make for dullness, and they do little to throw light on Sibelius’s work. 
The musical extracts and their brief discussions are far more valuable, 
and what Mr. de Térne says here and there about Sibelius as a composer 
often adds to our knowledge of him. Readers who may have felt more 
or less obscurely that Sibelius is more like Beethoven than any other 
symphonist may find that view confirmed in them by the author’s 
demonstration of an “‘ epic’ quality in both these masters, and what 
he says about the resemblance of a “ northern ”’ style of orchestration, 
created by Sibelius, to the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt is distinctly interesting. 
Southern artists, Mr. de Térne asserts, excel in the varied and subtle 
treatment of light and bright colours, whereas shadowy tints are poorly 
and monotonously treated by them (he mentions Caravaggio and 
Debussy) compared with the astonishing mastery shown by Sibelius in 
the handling of the gloomier tints. 

Another good point is that Sibelius never invents symphonic themes 
with the idea that they should be workable, either by development or 
contrapuntally. If they are, well and good, but they are never forced 
to behave symphonically in the classical manner unless they happen to 
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be suitable for such treatment. No doubt that observation arose directly 
out of the lessons Mr. de Térne had from Sibelius. Much else arose, too, 
and some of it is recorded here to good purpose. Orchestration was what 
interested both master and pupil most—and no wonder : the luminosity 
of Sibelius’s scoring is not unique, but he stands almost alone among 
modern composers in never resorting to brilliant orchestration for its 
own sake, and one is glad to have his pupil’s assurance that he is well 
aware of this virtue of his and has always practised it deliberately. What 
Sibelius said about the necessity of creating the illusion of a sustaining 
pedal in the orchestra, about the use of the bass clarinet and the disuse 
of the tuba, and so on, is all very suggestive. His detailed instructions 
for the scoring of the first few bars of Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata are 
especially valuable, though they would be even more so if he were not 
represented by some unaccountable mistake as having recommended the 
use of the second violins in the opening bar, where the music is a minor 
third too low for them. 

The Finnish master’s sayings, scattered through these pages, are 
always worth attention, even if one does not agree with them. It is 
flattering to the reader to be able to disagree with a great man. His 
advice never to pay any attention to what critics say, for instance, is no 
doubt unanswerable ; but when he continues by telling his pupil to 
remember that “ a statue has never been set up in honour of a critic ’’, 
one might be tempted to reply that a great many useful people have never 
been commemorated in stone or bronze and some useless ones have. 
Still, a great composer may well say such a thing : he is himself apt to 
turn dilettantish when he takes to criticism, and Sibelius is no exception. 
A representative work of his remains infinitely preferable to any book 
about him, however much it may reveal of his personality. Charmingly 
though Mr. de Térne makes such revelations, it is the fact that he tells 
us so much about Sibelius as a composer which makes this small volume 
of his so attractive. E. B 


William Yeates Hurlstone : Musician and Man. By H. G. Newell. pp. 28. 
(Chester, London, 1936) 6d. 

The young English composer Hurlstone, who died in 1906 and whose 
photographed image looks out from the frontispiece of this short sym- 
pathetic monograph with a kind of aristocratic wistfulness, belongs to 
that sad society of promising talents whose achievement, hardly large 
enough to form the basis of much more than hopeful speculation, was 
perpetually menaced by illness and too soon ended by death. His family 

been affluent, but as early as sixteen he was out earning a living, his 
father’s finances having by then reached a parlous condition of weakness. 
He had already begun to compose, but it is clear that the necessity of 
giving piano lessons coupled with poor health took from the labour of 
composition energies that are particularly needed for that exacting kind 
of mental exercise. Under Stanford at the Royal College he learned, 
as so many before and since him did, the elements of style and with that 
teacher he found understanding and aid. Later he was to become one 
of the staff of the College, and now there has been founded the Hurlstone 
Memorial Prize, which keeps his name alive within its walls. It was 
while he was a student there that his first important works were performed, 
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the ‘ Five Dances’ for orchestra, the piano concerto and a Sonata for 
violin and piano. It was the appearance of the ‘ Fantasy String Quartet ’ 
which put Hurlstone in the front rank of the English composers of his 
day. In that work he showed not only a carefully trained and alert 
mind but a personal sense of beauty and an individual means of 
expression. It is this work that shows most clearly that promise to which 
a wasteful fate denied any further fulfilment. S.G 


King’s Music: an Anthology. By Gerald Hayes. With an Essay by 
Sir H. Walford Davies. pp. 88. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 
7s. 6d. 

The somewhat unpromising title 8f this volume belies its highly 
interesting contents: in fact, the book is none other than a history of 
the influence of court music and musicians upon general musical culture. 
This is a novel standpoint, and the publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the production of a beautifully printed and scholarly volume. 
Sir Walford Davies begins with a prefatory essay on English melody 
proving by many examples that its characteristics can be summed up 
as monosyllabic, unornamental and direct. (The author’s arguments 
would have been more convincing, perhaps, if he had proved his case, 
not by comparing English with Slav or Asiatic folk melodies, which are 
necessarily of a different order, but with essentially European music.) 
Then follow four highly interesting chapters and an appendix on ‘ The 
Debt to King’s Music’, ‘ The Royal Composers ’, ‘ The Royal Music ’, 
‘ The Royal Musicians ’, and Henry VIII’s collection of musical instru- 
ments. A feature of the production is the inclusion of English music 
covering four centuries from 1450 to 1850, four examples coming from 
the pens of Royal composers, Henry VI, Henry VIII (2) and Prince 
Albert. A fine book. E.R 


The Glory of English Music. By Basil Maine. pp. 142. (Wilmer, London, 
1937) 938. 6d. 

Mr ie has chosen the title of his new book wisely, for the bold 
assertion that it makes is a better answer to the familiar gibes against 
England’s so-called ‘‘ unmusicality ” than tactics of defence concerned 
with parrying the arguments of continental criticism. The confident 
assertion of the title is, moreover, backed by unanswerable arguments, 
so that the reader is left in no doubt as to the greatness of England’s past 
and present musical stature. The author, too, has been wise in refraining 
from basing his valuation of English works on their conformity or non- 
conformity with other standards, for, as A. C. Bradley said in relation to 
judgments on poetry, music must be experienced from inside and not 
weighed objectively in the scales of comparison. Mr. Maine’s survey 
begins with Byrd (he might with advantage have begun with the Reading 
rota ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ and the works of Dunstable, for they were 
big achievements) and ends with Walton, the intervening chapters dealing 
chiefly with the fantasy, Henry Purcell and the renaissance in Victorian 
times. The book is written in an easy and delightful style, and the reader 
cannot fail to share the author’s enthusiasm for his subject. There is 
one assertion which is questionable. In the chapter dealing with Sterndale 
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Bennett and his friendship with Mendelssohn, Mr. Maine states : 
** Mendelssohn’s was essentially a mind of classical mould, one that 
dwelt continually in the company of the masters of the preceding era, 
notably Bach, whose works had a great influence on his musical thought ’’ (italics 
mine). To my mind this influence is imagined rather than actual, for 
nothing could be further from the baroque and free-flowering genius 
of Bach than the confined classicism of Mendelssohn. ER 


Songs — History. By H. E. Piggott. pp. 77. (Dent, London, 1937) 


A subject that will make an excellent lecture (with illustrations) 
will not necessarily make a useful book. Mr. Piggott has here put 
together from a series of lectures some twenty odd songs with political 
associations from ‘ God save the King’ to ‘ The Red Flag’, though he 
has not been able to include those modern history-makers, the ‘ Horst 
Wessel Song’ and the Fascist ‘ Giovinezza’ (for which copyright was 
withheld). Most musicians can put their hand on a copy of * Lilliburlero ’ 
or ‘ John Brown’s Body’ if they want one, and they would prefer less 
hymn-tune harmony in the accompaniments than they will find here. 
But the book is not primarily intended for musicians, though even for 
them it will have a certain utility in that when they do happen to want 
to know not so much the tunes of history as the history of tunes, they will 
find here facts not included in Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time ’, which is still almost the only source for this kind of information. 
Mr. Piggott incidentally in this connection disagrees with Chappell that 
* Lilliburlero ’ is Purcell’s tune and quotes an earlier attribution. There 
is a useful chapter on American songs, and what we all ought to know 
about the National Anthem, ‘ La Marseillaise ’’ and ‘ L’Internationale ’ 
is succinctly stated with the words and sundry versions of the tunes set 
out over the page. FH 


The Interpretation of Plainchant : a Preliminary Study. By Alec Robertson. 
pp. 116. (Oxford University Press, 1937) 5s. 

It is sometimes questioned whether the calm dignity of monastic 
chant should be the model for parish church choirs and whether laymen 
can ever capture a beauty of style so remote from the things of their 
ordinary life. Fr. Robertson says emphatically that they should not 
even try to do so and that congregations would be more easily won over 
to the love of plainchant if it were interpreted in a more lively way ; 
if dramatic pieces were fearlessly treated as dramatic and if the melodies 
were studied from the musical point of view of the songs of Brahms and 
Wolf rather than treated as if they belonged to a separate art. In fact 
he wants brighter chant and gives us his box of paints, so that with them 
we may relieve what he calls its “‘ grey monotony ”’. 

Since this book is described by the author as the merest sketch of a 
big subject, it would be unfair to expect from it such solid principles of 
interpretation as are to be found in Vol. II of Dom Mocquereau’s ‘ Le 
Nombre musical’. By the way, how did this invaluable book come to 
be omitted from so useful a bibliography ? It represents the most mature 
work of this great teacher and was published some twenty years later 
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than Vol. I, which is mentioned, and to which Fr. Robertson is indebted, 
directly or indirectly, for much of his chapter on technical points. 

Fr. Robertson accepts the basic principles of rhythm taught by 
Solesmes, but, with the happy-go-lucky spirit rather characteristic of the 
book, he advises those who find difficulties in the Solesmes application of 
those theories to try Dom David’s accentualism, which is the exact 
opposite. If, however, controversy on rhythm is intentionally avoided, 
the book is challenging enough on other matters. 

That anyone who would train a plainchant choir successfully must be 
musically efficient is obvious. The choirmaster cannot have too wide a 
musical and artistic culture. But surely Fr. Robertson claims too much 
for the gtudy of secular song, or even of the finest unliturgical religious 
music, when he would have the student learn from it how to phrase and 
interpret plainsong—music, that is, first in order of time and first by reason 
of its unique office. Nor will everyone accept the statement that some 
pieces of chant must be sung with virtuosity or not at all. Long phrases 
that need great skill on the part of a soloist present no special difficulty 
to a choir, if a little planning of breathing-places is done. And so it is 
that a class of well-trained elementary school-children will be able to 
sing the Proper of the Mass artistically and will, in addition, capture more 
of the other-worldliness of the chant than the virtuoso who interprets it 
after the manner of music differently inspired. Plainsong stirs the emo- 
tions when it is least expected to do so. It is here that we “‘ Turn but a 
stone and start a wing ”’. 

It is when Fr. Robertson takes us round his gallery of tone-pictures, 
analysing and briefly commenting upon them, that we can best judge how 
far he is prepared to go in subjective interpretation. Over a hundred 
well-chosen examples are provided, and our attention is directed to some 
exquisite setting of a single word, or to the dramatic character of a whole 
piece, or to the repetition of some little phrase. It is in his treatment of 
some of these repeated phrases that Fr. Robertson’s musical judgment 
is less well shown. He calls them all echo-phrases, but warns us that too 
many echo effects would sound cheap. It may well be held that to use 
any at all in plainchant is to use too many. 

Fr. Robertson gives it as ‘‘ a good Solesmes rule to approach a high 
note of climax with a crescendo that culminates in a piano”’. But no sudden 
contrasts are favoured by Solesmes. The beautiful play of light and shade 
on the tops of the phrases comes from the application of objective prin- 
ciples and bears no resemblance to a Beethoven crescendo to piano, nor has 
it the same purpose as the example given by Fr. Robertson from Brahms’s 
* Feldeinsamkeit ’. Care for the word-accents and for their weak finals 
is the ruling factor in some cases ; when the melody only has to be con- 
sidered, the first note of a group will be the turning-point of the crescendo. 
The effect is never employed merely to give point to a word. 

Fr. Robertson can even find such “a deliberate distortion ” of the 
rhythm effective as he once heard, when in the hymn ‘ Ave maris stella’ 
the word “ stella” was hung up by a pause. He is careful to tell us that 
the hymn was being sung as a motet, by treble voices only, and that the 
pause should not be introduced in the remaining verses. But when pauses 
like these are once introduced for word-painting, they have a way of 

settling in for good. Any easily-obtained effect is eagerly welcomed by 
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those who have not much musicianship at their disposal, and one is 
tempted to prophesy that Fr. Robertson will wish he had never suggested 
either emotional pauses, or echoes ; especially the echoes. 

However, Fr. Robertson is wiser with regard to psalmody. Here 
he will have nothing to do with subjectivism. Psalms of rejoicing and 
psalms of penitence are to be sung at the same speed and with the same 
degree of tone. The hints given are both practical and useful. But 
Fr. Robertson more than makes up for this concession to the traditional 
by deciding that it is for the antiphons to do the brightening up. These 
are to receive “‘ subjective and expressive treatment ’’, and where their 
content allows of it, they may be treated in dramatic form. The antiphon 
‘Stans autem Jesus’, for example, could be allotted to three soloists, 
or, if that is not possible, to choir groups “‘ using varying degrees of tonal 

wer’’, One imagines this would prove more exciting to the choir 
than helpful to devotion. Fr. Robertson complains elsewhere that so 
few are ready to take artistic risks. Perhaps it is because the experienced 
choirmaster has learned to resist the temptation. In any case, he will 
probably decide against this particular risk. The antiphons are too small 
to be sung after the manner of the liturgical Passions and too beautiful 
in their simplicity to need emotional adornment. Like the Psalms to 
which they are wedded, they can well dispense with subjective treatment. 

In an interesting chapter on plainchant and Byzantine art, 
Fr. Robertson finds many points of resemblance between the chant and 
the decorations of St. Mark’s, Venice. Among them is this: “ Plain- 
song,” he says, “‘ does not set out to be imposing, but is an intimate and 
withdrawn art”. It is for this very reason that in its highest inter- 
pretation it will always be contemplative rather than demonstrative, and 
the monastic chant, based on objective principles, will still be our best 
model. 

Fr. Robertson has written a very stimulating book, and if he seems 
sometimes more than a little inconsistent, that is, after all, the artist’s 


prerogative. A. D.S. 


A Textbook of European Musical Instruments: their Origin, History and 
Character. By Francis W. Galpin. pp. 256. (Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1937) 7s. 6d. 

Berlioz in ‘ Les Grotesques de la musique ’ tells an amusing story of 
the audience’s reaction at the Comédie Francaise to a passage in 
Moliére’s ‘ Le Bourgeois gentilhomme’. In the first scene of the second 
act the music-master, discussing the instrumental accompaniment for 
three voices, recommends a bass viol, theorbo and harpsichord for the 
continuo and two violins to play in the ritornellos ; to which Monsieur 
Jourdain replies : ‘‘ Il y faudra mettre aussi une trompette marine. La 
trompette marine est un instrument qui me plait, et qui est harmonieux ”. 
Whereupon, according to Berlioz, the whole of the pit burst into uproarious 
laughter, imagining that the trumpet marine was some monstrous wind 
instrument and that Moliére had assigned to Monsieur Jourdain a sublime 
piece of idiocy. But there is a sting in the tail of Berlioz’s little essay. He 
goes on to quote a less excusable parallel. An eminent critic, who had 
recently launched a violent attack on Sax’s instruments, had mentioned 
the saxophone as the most terrible, the most ear-splitting of all—a 
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confusion, as Berlioz points out, with the saxhorn, since the saxophone 
is a reed instrument “ d’un timbre voilé, délicieux ”’. 

We can afford to smile now at Berlioz’s critic and his silly gaffe. We 
all know to our cost what a saxophone is, and are perhaps less ready than 
Berlioz to describe its tone as delightful, though we might agree with 
him if we had more opportunity of hearing it treated as a musical instru- 
ment. Whether we are all equally familiar with the trumpet marine is 
another matter. If we are, of course, we also have at our fingers’ ends 
some of the preposterous explanations that have been offered of the 
name. If, on the other hand, there is a lurking doubt, a trembling 
uncertainty, the best thing is to buy Canon Galpin’s book and look it 
up in the index. Our advantage will be that we shall not only discover 
exactly what a trumpet marine is, or rather was, and see a picture of it, 
but also light on a fund of information about almost every other con- 
ceivable instrument as well. 

Those who possess Canon Galpin’s previous book on ‘ Old English 
Instruments of Music’ will recall another illustration of the trumpet 
marine, with the learned author, younger but hardly more erect than he 
is to-day at seventy-eight, demonstrating the method of performance. 
The picture is typical. To Canon Galpin instruments are not merely 
museum pieces, to be gazed at through glass windows with the same 
pious awe that we expend on Greek pottery and Roman mirrors. He is 
not happy unless he has practical experience of them. That experience 
now covers a wide span of years and a multitude of instruments. ‘‘ From 
the red-letter day ”, he wrote in the earlier book, “‘ when I secured my 
first Serpent and carried the evil beast home to awaken the echoes of 
Trinity Great Court, at one time the acquisition and now, I am thankful 
to say, the more economical appreciation of all kinds of musical instru- 
ments have given zest to holidays and recreation to leisure hours ”’. 
This is the true, insatiable enthusiasm of the antiquary who is not content 
that the past should remain a dead letter. And Canon Galpin is more 
than an antiquary. There are frequent references throughout this book 
to modern scientific treatment, and at the end he gives us a special chapter 
on electrophonic instruments, which already—whether conservatives like 
it or not—belong not to the future but to the present. 

According to the title-page this is a textbook. The word is altogether 
too forbidding, conjuring up memories one would gladly forget of the 
hideously garbed statistics of one’s childhood. Canon Galpin is no 
pedant. His volume presents us with a mountain of facts, lucidly 
arranged according to a scientific and easily intelligible classification, 
but the reader never has the impression that these facts have been 
accumulated solely for the sake of accumulation. It is rather as though 
one were to invite Canon Galpin to one’s own fireside and start him 
talking. The whole scheme is sustained and linked by the author’s own 
absorbing interest in his subject, so that nothing seems irrelevant, nothing 
is too uncomfortable to assimilate. Like a good schoolmaster Canon 
Galpin keeps to his subject, but he also knows the value of a pithy aside, 
and he is not afraid to add opinion to information. It is very pleasant 
to come across such genial observations as this : 

The so-called Chinese Temple-Block is the wooden fish or Mu-yé of spherical 
shape which from time immemorial has been used by their Buddhist priests. The 
fish, which its outline and decoration are supposed to represent, is to the Chinese 
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a symbol of wakeful attention, so necessary at prayers. It must be a constant 

reminder to weary jazz players, whose “ autophonic "’ duties are so multifarious, 
or to learn that a certain type of friction drum, in which a rosined cord 
is fixed to the parchment, is known in France as “Le cri de la 
belle-mére ”’. 

In such a compressed work of reference it is only natural that there 
should be some generalizations which cannot fairly be accepted without 
discussion. Thus the suggestion that the term “ gravicembalo”’ was 
applied to the harpsichord when it began to acquire a heavier tone is 
surely less plausible than the view that the word is simply a corruption 
of “‘ clavicembalo”’; and the assertion that the term “ Klavier ’’ was 
reserved for the clavichord in Bach’s day is perhaps too arbitrary a dis- 
missal of a celebrated controversy. For one thing the clavichord theory 
would involve the supposition that Bach possessed an instrument with a 
pedal board, which Canon Galpin’s dates would seem to deny, and for 
another the brilliant bravura style of so many of the preludes in ‘ Das 
wohltemperirte Klavier’ is obviously better suited to the harpsichord 
than to the clavichord. But manum de tabula! Enough ink has been shed 
and bad blood stirred over this argument in the past without reviving it 
here. In his treatment of modern orchestral instruments Canon Galpin 
is generally up to date and comprehensive ; but he makes no mention 
of the four-valve double horn, now used by a large number of English 
players, and to say that a pair of timpani “ is used for ordinary orchestral 
purposes ”’ is a little misleading, since even amateur orchestras normally 
have three. It might have been useful too, to have a word about the 
Pleyel chromatic harp. 

All these points, however, are slight, compared with the usefulness 
of the book as a whole. It is a convenient size, easy to consult and illus- 
trated with admirable photographs taken to scale. An odd impression 
that lingers in the mind after reading it is a certain admiring wonder at 
the ingenuity that inventors have shown and continue to show in creating 
new instruments. We may smile at Afranio’s phagotum, designed not 
for “‘ vain or amatory melodies ” but solely for “‘ divine hymns and songs ”’. 
But it is certainly no odder than the eighteenth-century glassichord—a 
name to make philologists shudder—or Besson’s doublophone, in which 
trombone and euphonium are monstrously combined ; and if an instru- 
mental chamber of horrors is ever constructed there should certainly be a 
place reserved for the contra-bass serpent built by two ingenious mechanics 
of the last century and used in York Minster. JAW 


The Organs and Bells of Westminster Abbey. By Jocelyn Perkins. pp. 109. 
(Novello, London, 1937.) 

Under one cover we are given an exhaustive and accurate history of 
the Abbey organs and bells from the year 1304 to the present year of grace. 
This is no hastily compiled work: the author has evidently been at 
immense pains to verify the accuracy of every statement of fact and, 
moreover, he writes in such a manner as would engage the attention of 
a reader, even though he might not happen to be specially interested 
in church music or campanology. 

It is surprising to learn that one of the Abbey’s earliest organs and 
one of its larger bells (the tenor of the present ring) were both “ acquired ”’ 
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from other churches, and that considerable mystery surrounds the methods 
of these acquisitions. On page 4 we read : 


A pair of great orgaynes, built by the elder White for the church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in 1553 were suddenly transferred to the Abbey in a manner as irregular 
as it was astonishing. .. . 
and again on page 88 : 
To the tenor bell of the Abbey is attached a most remarkable history. . . . 
Strange to say, it made its first appearance in the church of St. Michael, Cornhill. . . . 


This identical bell, or at any rate its double, is, at this very moment, suspended in 
the north-west tower of the Abbey. . . . 


This bell was originally given to St. Michael’s church by John Whitmell, 
Isabel his wife and William Rus, alderman and goldsmith, as a sixth 
bell to complete the ring of five already hanging in the tower. It was 
recast three times and, as has been said, now forms the present tenor, 
of the ring at the Abbey. It bears the name of its donors and the date of 
its first casting, 1430. 

It would be impossible in the space at command to follow, step by 
step, the history of the various organs and their builders, or of the famous 
organists who have been connected with the Abbey services. The list 
of builders totals eleven, starting with John Howe (keeper and player 
of the organs) whose name appears in the records under the date 1553, 
down to Harrison & Harrison who completed a rebuild in 1936 ; and 
of the organists twenty-six, from this same John Howe to Dr. Ernest 
Bullock, the present organist. 

There must be a limit imposed on quotations, but it is impossible to 
resist this gem—a note written by Orlando Gibbons to the Dean about 
one John Burward’s bill for repairing the organ : 


Mr. Ireland—I know this bill to be very reasonable for J have already cut him 
ten shillings therfor I pray despathe him for he hath dealt honestly with ye Chu 


so shali I rest yr. servant 
Orlando Gibbons. 


The bill amounted to twenty-eight shillings, and the italics are not found 
in the original. 

Specifications of the Schreider organ of 1695, the 1848-1884-1908-1909 
rebuilds by Hill & Son, and the 1936 by Harrison & Harrison are given. 
It may be questioned whether the statement on p. 37 is quite correct : 
“ At that time (1778), and for a good many years to come, no English 
Cathedral could boast of an organ possessed of more than fourteen 
speaking stops ”’. 

The illustrations are many and of great interest, they include all the 
prominent builders and organists mentioned, many views of the Abbey 
(one taken at the Coronation of James II), the Schreider choir-organ case, 
now in Shoreham church, and the author has had the very happy thought 
of dedicating his work to “‘ Walter Galpin Alcock, Knight, M.V.O., 
D.Mus. Organist at the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII 
and George V, whose great gifts were employed by Almighty God for 
nearly twenty years to assist in enhancing the beauty of the sacred offices 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter at Westminster ”’. ee 
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Pencil Portraits of Concert Celebrities. By Hilda Wiener. pp. 199. (Pitman, 
London, 1937) 25s. 

It is not, perhaps, by chance that the artist among Madame Wiener’s 
subjects who has been singled out, we are told, as “‘ the new Paganini ”’ 
should be of such cosy and well-nourished aspect. The type has changed. 
That virtuosos continue to derive inspiration direct from Hell is most 
probable, but their diabolism is expressed in terms of music and not, for 
the most part, in the writhing figure, the flashing eye, the storm-tossed 
forelock of an earlier day. Caught though many of them are wearing 
loose lounge coats and, like Don Juan, “‘ very spacious breeches ’’, 
Madame Wiener’s fiddlers prudently suppress the slightest inclination to 
writhe ; even the infant prodigies stand four-square, as though anti- 
cipating the burden which Time, or the artist’s pencil, will in due course 
lay upon them. As with fiddlers, so with conductors, singers and pianists 
—strangely enough in that ascending order of magnitude. We had hardly 
realized before by how much almost every master pianist overflows the 
piano-stool ; compared with one or two represented here, the concert 
grand itself lacks substance. 

But Madame Wiener’s line, though it may sometimes parody a waist- 
coat, is happy in crystallizing a gesture or in finding truth behind some 
chance physiognomical trait. The poise of Rachmaninov’s fingers on the 
keyboard ; Heifetz’s notable left arm ; Horowitz’s pale profile ; the 
stiff, emphatic set of Furtwangler’s shoulders ; Ravel’s trim balance, one 
hand thrust into a pocket while the other gently moves the stick—the 
proper emphasis and no more is laid upon such details as these. Even 
portraits marred by the grossness to which I have already referred—and 
they include such eminent figures as Schnabel, Gieseking, Milhaud and 
Kreisler—usually have some strokes of fine characterization, and in fact 
among the male subjects only Enesco (carved, apparently, out of teak) 
and Ansermet (with a false beard usurping the place of the true) can be 
accounted actual failures. Feminine sitters seem to have caused Madame 
Wiener much more trouble ; and, curiously, the stronger the personality 
among them, the fainter the record we are given of it. D’Aranyi is too 
dim, Cohen too precise, Fachiri too sombre, Schumann too common- 
place; Landowska is amusing, but near to caricature; Miiller is 
obviously in pain. Only the dignity of Leider shines undiminished. 

Each of Madame Wiener’s drawings has been fitted with a paragraph 
of text which, short as it is, usually finds room for a good many trivialities. 
Apart from this, one has nothing but commendation for the large, 
handsome volume and for the idea which inspired it. DMF 


Songs of Wild Birds. By E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig Koch. Introduction 
by Julian Huxley. pp. xxxi., 216. With two gramophone records. 
(Witherby, London) 153s. 

Fully to benefit from this book, which is unlike any other, the reader 
must be both musician and ornithologist. Only then will it be possible 
to measure the scope of the inquiry and to realize the possibilities latent 
in this first attempt to free the discussion of bird song from the vaporous 
approximations that so far have enveloped it. Mr. Nicholson, who is 
responsible for the major part of the letterpress (Mr. Koch contributing 
one chapter where he tells all that can be told of the making of the 
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two records) goes an appreciable distance ahead of any other known 
writer on the subject. It could have been wished that he had gone a 
step farther and pruned his adjectives a hint more stringently. To one 
who has never heard a black redstart it is little help to be told it has a 
“* wild, penetrating warble”. Again it is useless to say that the stonechat’s 
song is “a brief, scrappy, warbling affair”’, though as soon as one is 
told that the song is “ often uttered on the wing, in a jerky hovering 
song-flight ’’ one is immediately provided with valuable data. Admittedly 
the task is difficult, as difficult as the concert reporter’s nightly job of 
describing varieties of the human voice in song. Perhaps it cannot be 
done in any way. Certainly the use of abstract adjectives (joyous : 
for the wren, not for the bird but for its performance in song ; cheerful : 
for the dunnock ; spirite.} and not unmusical : the wheatear ; dashing : 
the chaffinch) hinders because no two readers will agree as to the precise 
meaning of such terms, and precision is indispensable. 

It is here that Mr. Koch’s records come in, for they render unnecessary 
any attempt to translate bird song into verbal symbols. They give the 
ear, as nearly as can be demanded, the real right thing. The surface 
scratch of these records is their only blemish and one wonders why this 
need be so exceedingly harsh. It is to be hoped that means will be 
discovered by Mr. Koch and the Parlophone engineers to alter this, for 
at present one seems to be hearing some of these birds but a foot or so 
off the main London-Portsmouth road with its continual stream of lorries 
and traction engines. Nevertheless, that, like the matter of Mr. Nicholson’s 
adjectives, is a small point in comparison with what this book and its 
accompanying records give one. 

As regards the book, we welcome a method as free as is 
Mr. Nicholson’s from the anthropomorphic approach. The birds are 
treated as birds, not as friends, dependants, enemies or other peripheral 
appendages of the human race. The records mark the beginning of an 
almost endless activity, since there is no saying where the recording of 
bird song is to stop. The vista opened before us is fascinating apart from 
its more obvious scientific value, and one looks to the day when the record 
library will gradually become enriched with the thousands, the millions, 
of bird voices from the whole of the earth’s surface. With a Nicholson 
to aid us we shall begin to understand hidden aspects of the matter 
—why, for instance, some birds sing with a closed bill. Finally, to the 
notice of bird lovers is commended the delightfully mischievous implica- 
tion (or does the malice exist only in the mind of one reader ?) that, 
since “‘ many species are stimulated to song when they are disturbed ”, 
a judicious balance between marauding cats (certainly not their present 
merciless extinction) may help to increase the bird song in our back 
gardens. s.G 


Origine des instruments de musique: introduction ethnographique 4 l'histoire de 
la musique instrumentale. By André Schaeffner. pp. 405. (Payot, 
Paris, 1936.) 

With one of the great ethnographicalf}ollections of Europe at his 
command and a personal acquaintance with primitive peoples both in 

Africa and America, M. Schaeffner has been able to present to us in 

this treatise a remarkable survey of man’s earliest efforts in music-making ; 
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though it may hot always win our assent in its conclusions, it cannot 
fail to arrest our attention and stimulate further enquiry. Believing, as 
he does, that in the origin and development of sound-producing instru- 
ments we have the most reliable key to the history of music throughout 
the ages, he begins with the axiom that the instrumental music of the 
present day owes its origin to the dance and not to song, although certain 
effects, such as the glissando and vibrato, have evidently been taken from 
this latter source. He therefore traces its beginnings to the ordinary 
customs and common utensils of primitive life, which would naturally 
lend themselves to accentuating the rhythmic measures of the dance, 
such as the clapping of hands, the beating of food-troughs and the 
grating of mill-stones. The first and third of these processes, he considers, 
suggested the rattles, cymbals, castanets, etc., whilst the second provided 
the skin-less wooden drums and, with logs laid across them or tongues 
cut in their substance, the marimbas and xylophones. To this simple 
trough-drum succeeded the skin-headed drum. Whistles arose from the 
imitation of bird-calls used in hunting and the stringed instruments 
from traps and snares. Arms of war have given us the shield-drum and 
gong ; the boomerang the clappers. We cannot, however, credit his 
statement that the well-known musical bow preceded the hunting bow ; 
palaeological evidence, as well as tribal tradition and usage, appears to 
be definitely against it. 

The special chapter dealing with the association of musical instruments 
and religions or magical cults is excellently written and full of interesting 
details ; for, as the author reminds us, such instruments, in addition to 
their rhythmic sense, possess timbre, a quality of sound which may either 
gratify or offend the ear, attract or repel the listener. In this way they 
have been used to draw down the attention of the gods or, on the other 
hand, to scare the demons ; of such practices carnival, in his opinion, 
is a present-day survival. It would seem, however, that the writer’s 
fancy has carried him somewhat far afield, when he suggests that the 
paten and chalice of the Christian sacrament are relics of the tambourine 
and cymbals which characterized the frenzied worship of Cybele. 


In the derivation of stringed instruments the tambour de bois and the 
tambour de terre play a large part and he reaches the conclusion that 
strings were in the first instance applied to an existing resonator or 
sound-box, and not the resonator to the strings. It is, of course, true 
that we have instances in which the bark or rind of the wooden body 
is cut into strips and these are raised on small bridges after the manner 
of the zither and psaltery ; in other cases strings are stretched over 
troughs similar to those used for holding food. But there always remains 
the question whether these devices of existing primitive peoples may not, 
after all, be imitative of higher cultures rather than original. It is 
interesting to note that M. Schaeffner attributes the invention of the 
bow-shaped harp to Sumerian or to Indian sources, but, as he will have 
little to do with the hunting bow, he names as its first parent the canoe ! 
He considers, however, that the harp preceded the lyre in point of time 
and that the lute or guitar form followed later. He traces the possible 
origin of the violin bow and, after stressing the difference between 
“scraping” and “ bowing”, attributes it to the practice, found, for 
instance, amongst American-Indian tribes, of rubbing two hunting-bows 
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together. In this, as in other cases, our author seems to have overlooked 
the witness of the great Asiatic continent, man’s earliest home. 

Passing to the wind instruments or “ instruments 4 air ”’, as he prefers 
to call them, the Hottentot gora and the Australian bull-roarer are 
described and also a curious trompe de terre. Prehistoric whistles are passed 
in review, but little is said of the transverse flute. The pipe with two 
conical tubes and double-beating reeds preceded that with a single 
conical tube. The little ring of pipes in the Chinese mouth-organ (cheng) 
he attributes to the dance-circle and as for the organ-claims of Ctesibius, 
he holds them greatly exaggerated. The source of the trumpet is found 
in the speaking tube (porte-voix). From the origin of the instruments we 
pass to the evolution of their music and, in an exhaustive manner, the 
oriental beginnings of notation, the rise of heterophony, paraphony and 
polyphony are dealt with. In the repetition of set phrases by massed 
bands or choirs of native tribesmen the contrapuntal elements of canon 
and fugue appear when the respective groups overlap each other instead of 
maintaining time and unison. For the diffusion of instruments amongst 
the races of mankind Dr. Curt Sachs’s strata system, as set out in his 
* Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente ’, is discussed and criticized ; a 
needed warning is also given of the perils of hasty etymological inferences. 

Following on the text a new scheme for the classification of musical 
instruments is set out. Without wishing to detract fram its intrinsic 
interest, we may gather from its construction the real purpose and 
principle of the whole work. It is ethnographical rather than musical. 
For, as a true ethnologist, the author classes his subject on the lines 
of the materials used (wood, metal, stone, bone, shell, etc.) and for 
the history of human development such a view is important. In this 
way too he follows the age-long practice of the Chinese, who group 
their instruments by their substances, though their object in so doing 
is cosmological. But for the musician the material employed is of quite 
minor account; even the author admits that the modern division of 
wind instruments into “ wood” and “ brass” is faulty, though the 
material may at times control the shape. The main point for the musician 
is, of course, the acoustical and sound-producing principles involved. 
It is, therefore, momentarily disconcerting to find in his classification 
but two divisions—“ instruments a corps solide vibrant” and “ instru- 
ments a air vibrant ”’—the former with three subdivisions (non-tensile, 
flexible and tensile) including bells, drums, rattles, xylophones, cymbals, 
Jew’s harp, musical box, cither, harp, lute, vielle, etc. ; and the latter 
embracing the bull-roarer, siren, harmonium, pot-tambour, tambour de 
terre, flute, trumpet, horn, clarinet, oboe, etc. In the first division the 
‘“* material ” arrangement is followed ; in the second it is discarded. 

There are numerous wood-cuts in the text and thirty-two double 
plates of instruments descriptive of the subject. Students will also be 
grateful to M. Schaeffner for the splendid bibliography, most detailed 
and well-arranged, with which he has concluded his work. Unfortunately 
he has failed them in a most vital point, which renders his closely printed 
volume of over four hundred pages with yet more closely printed foot- 
notes, inconvenient and difficult for reference and consultation—there 
are no brief digests of the contents of the ten very long chapters and, 


horribile dictu, no index. F. W. G. 
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Chansons du Dodécanése. By S. Baud-Bovy. Vol. I. pp. 391. (Sideéris, 
Athens, 1935.) 

Essai d’un tableau du folklore musical. By Mme. Melpo Merlier. pp. 61. 
(Sidéris, Athens, 1935.) 

These two books on folksong belong together in more than one way. 
Professor Baud-Bovy’s work was made possible to a great extent by the 
wealth of material collected by the Archives Musicales de Folklore in 
Athens, the methods of which are explained in Madame Melpo Merlier’s 
book. As Prof. Bovy’s book stands now it is only one-third of a very 
comprehensive work. A second volume of the same title is to follow 
and the whole to be explained in its wider connections in the thesis for 
his doctorate which he is submitting to the University of Geneva, where 
he occupies the chair for Modern Greek. To begin with it has a topical 
interest due to careful and critical notation of more than 160 songs in 
the first volume alone, with their words and French translation, photo- 
graphs (too few unfortunately) and notes—only in Greek. There is an 
additional importance, however, in the French introduction, in which 
several points are touched that have connections with studies in other 
parts of the world, especially the modality and the way of singing. The 
regular occurrence of quarter tones is found mostly in the unaccompanied 
melodies and offers interesting comparison with the near and farther 
East. Several peculiarities mentioned with regard to the way of singing 
bring to the mind the methods and mannerisms of Indian singers. The 
author himself mentions the similarity in timbre between his singers and 
Arab vocalists. Of interest too is the melodic construction starting 
from a tetrachord with fixed extremities and more or less fluid inter- 
vening notes with additional tones above and below. We may look 
forward with eagerness to the second volume and the thesis. The entire 
work will give a very fine proof of sympathetic and thoroughly scientific 
approach to a matter of interest beyond Greece. A greater generosity 
towards those not knowing modern Greek, as is certainly the case with 
the majority of musicologists, is one of the earnest suggestions to be made 
for the future publications. 

Great admiration must be felt when reading Madame Merlier’s 
treatise. It contains only 61 pages but is packed with valuable informa- 
tion. One actually feels ashamed to see how far a country like England, 
with its huge Empire packed with folkloristic-musicological material, has 
remained behind compared with Greece. It is with envy that we see 
the splendid start made with 639 melodies which are available in the 
archives in Athens, whereas nowhere in the Empire, except at the 
university of Adelaide and the Museum in Ottawa, exists the slightest 
opportunity to get acquainted with this kind of expression of the living 
culture of any of the numerous peoples of the Empire, not excluding 
the English themselves. 


For all its objectiveness Madame Merlier’s book reads like a moving 
document humain. The immediate need for recording folksongs with their 
folkloristic connections was felt after 1922, when the deluge of Greeks 
exiled from the countries they had inhabited for centuries poured into 
what had then become Greece proper : 1,200,000 uprooted specimens 
of humanity for whom new homes had to be found within the boundaries 
of present-day Greece. These people, mostly peasants, brought with 
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them their wealth of songs, instruments and dances, religious and secular, 
often centuries old. Even where it proved possible to make people who 
were originally from one village settle together anew, the changed 
surroundings would necessarily entail a change of customs and loss of 
traditional lore in a very short time. The exiles came from as far afield 
as the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea and the deepest interior of Asia 
Minor. Some of them, though Greeks in descent and faith, had Turkish 
as their vehicle of speech. The methods followed to create at least a 
beginning of order in the chaos is described in the ‘ Essai’ and seems to 
be a model of how such work should be tackled. All records which in 
time are to have their transcription in staff notation, are identified in 
the following manner :— 

(1) first words of song and, if available, title ; 

(2) designation of character (wedding, heroic ballad, &c.) ; 

(3) place—home of singer—of exiles naturally the original home ; 

(4) instrument, with photograph. The Archives have started a 

collection of the actual instruments in use ; 
(5) singer, with photograph and bicgraphical indications ; 
(6) the dance, or accompanying movements. 


Naturally remarks as to the dialect of the singers, their social status, 
the milieu and folkloristic connections, are added to one or other of the 
six headings of identification. Very interesting data with regard to the 
migration of songs and dialects have come to light. The cultural, 
sociological and historical value of a collection of this nature is immense, 
quite apart from its interest from the purely musical side. A study of 
the folksongs of a people gives an insight into their real life and thoughts 
as does scarcely anything else. It is with gratitude and admiration that 
we may look to what Greece has achieved in the face of such great diffi- 
culties and to Madame Melpo Merlier for having given us the clear and 
concise account of these labours. AAR 


Der Stilwandel in deutscher Dichtung und Musik des 18. Jahrhunderts. By 
Wilhelm Werkmeister. pp. 143. (Junker & Dinnhaupt, Berlin, 
1936.) 

Die Verbsirgerlichung der deutschen Kunst, Literatur und Musik im 18. 
Jahrhundert. By Leo Balet, in collaboration with E. Gerhard. 
pp. 508. (Heitz, Strasburg, Leipzig & Ziirich, 1936.) oan 

Both these books attempt to supplement the history of music in the 
eighteenth century by e»nsideration of the extra-musical influences that 
helped to determine the « hanges in style and structure. Dr. Werkmeister 
examines literature and music together as manifestations of a gradual 
re-orientation of thought and manners, and sees in both a parallel and 
related progress from the baroque to the classical. In the baroque 


period the domination of poetry over music was strongly expressed in 
opera, cantata and song, while lyric texts particularly were specifically 
adapted to musical setting, as in England during the Elizabethan period 
and seventeenth century. The artistic theories of the rationalist eighteenth 
century were adapted to all the arts, and by their influence a similar 
evolution of style led music and poetry through rococco and Sturm und 
Drang gradually to the classical restraint of Mozart and Schiller. 
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Dr. Werkmeister does not overlook the regional character of German 
culture during this period. The character of a particular court or the 
social organization of a constituent state often had considerable part in 
assisting development. But the main basis of Dr. Werkmeister’s study 
is an analysis of the sequence of generations, following the methods of 
Dilthey and Pinder. He is thus able to show that artists of the same 
generation were striving to express much the same kinds of thought and 
emotion whether their medium were music or poetry. Of more doubtful 
validity is his analysis of types of personality and their rhythmic charac- 
teristics. The examples he cites do not carry complete conviction, 
because one feels style to be a more complex entity than the classification 
suggests. Indeed the comparison of music and poetry in detail is bound 
to be unsatisfactory, for the impulses latent in an organization of words 
are of different nature from those latent in an organization of tones : 
“* meaning ” in the two arts is untranslatable. Both may be the product 
of the same circumstances, but when realized in word or tone they are 
unique. 

For this reason, though the contemporary occurrence of changes in 
music and in literature is important, the most fruitful study of their 
governing motives would seem to be in the social background to which 
both belong. Dr. Balet’s book refers us to that study. His purpose is 
to assign the changes of style in the eighteenth century to the struggle of 
the bourgeoisie for social and political power. His view of history is 
Marxian in emphasis : “ It thus follows, from what has been said before, 
that morality is always class morality, and can only be class morality, 
just as rights are invariably class rights” (p. 115). His concern therefore 
is “‘ the bewildering mass of individual phenomena, of the feudal first 
as well as of the bourgeois second half of the eighteenth century”. By 
1750 the bourgeoisie had already attained a certain freedom from the 
remnants of feudalism and increasingly influenced economic policy. In 
cultural interests they already exerted power. But the absolutism of 
the various rulers barred their path to further progress. The second 
half of the century is characterized by a struggle against the aristocratic 
supporters of absolutism for greater economic freedom and an equal 
or even superior social status. The literature of the period reflects this 
assertion of the rights of the bourgeoisie, and the other arts are moulded 
by the shift of power. Liberalism was an attempt to undermine privilege 
by an insistence on the natural rights of man. Individualism and sub- 
jectivity were the inevitable results—the “bourgeois ego become 
absolute ”. Goethe seems to the author the final expression of this ethos : 
“* Goethe was so bourgeois that, from his very excess of bourgeoisie, he 
reacted against the bourgeois and became anti-bourgeois’’. In music the 
harmonic superseded the contrapuntal style because of a movement 
away from absolutism. Bach’s fugues are the expression of the former in 
their rhythmic continuity, the phrases dovetailing into each other, and 
in their treatment of one main theme. The more insistent rhythm of 
middle-class music comes with the sonata, and the interest is divided 
between two themes. 

A vast amount of detail is expended on the elaboration of this theme 
and many useful facts are given about the cultural activity of the middle 
classes and their patronage of musicians and artists. But the analogies 
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are too facile to convince. The inner logic of musical form as such is not 
allowed enough weight. Bach’s service of the Lutheran tradition, for 
instance, is not felt to have sufficient importance in determining his form, 
and the influence of popular tradition is neglected. To equate the fugal 
form with absolutism is too much of a simplification. In broad generaliza- 
tion the change from contrapuntal to harmonic texture may be allowed 
to be a symptom of a changing public for music. When the details are 
examined, however, the conditions of performance and listening are more 
important than the expression of class relationship. Moreover, the two- 
theme sonata is in a sense latent in the fugue, certainly in the suite, with 
its contrasting movements : different needs in the functions which music 
served might equally well explain the emphasis on different elements 
of the texture at various times without referring to extra-musical analogies. 
There is in fact an absence of necessary connection between the facts 
Dr. Balet brings forward. 

Both these books suffer from starting with theories instead of evolving 
theories from the facts. The period with which both are concerned is 
more complex than the writers admit. An artist is an individual as well 
as the product of his time, and only a very rigorous and imaginative 
criticism of the body of each artist’s work can prepare for generalizations 
about the common social and intellectual background to which he 
belongs. The poet and the musician inherit a language with a tradition, 
and the extent to which that tradition is alive is the relevant factor in 
determining the quality of the individual’s relation to his time. Analogies 
between the arts or between artistic phenomena and social movements 
can be dangerous if they forget the vital importance of the medium itself 
in which the work is done. Mr. T. S. Eliot’s essay on Massinger is an 
example of the criticism that seems most useful. Beginning with an 
analysis of Massinger’s style, it suggests how its quality points to a 
changing mentality in the period as a whole. To begin at the other end 
with theories about the period is apt to produce an excess of classification 
and analogy that adds little to our knowledge of the actual literature or 
music, the very knowledge sociological study of the arts is trying to supply. 

B. P. 


Johann Stamitz. By Peter Gradenwitz. Vol. I. Das Leben. pp. 56. 
(Rohrer, Vienna, 1936.) 

Stamitz is one of those dim figures of musical history who hardly come 
into contact with present-day popular appreciation, are hardly known 
at all outside a restricted musicological circle and yet have a significance 
and persistence apparently indestructible. The student of music will 
never be able altogether to leave Stamitz of Mannheim out of account, 
since it was he who became the pivot by means of which the orchestra 
in its constitution and the symphony in its construction swung out 
towards new orientations. Little is known of the man’s life and that little 
is detailed with scrupulous accuracy in the present short biography 
which is, we presume, to be followed by a study of the music itself. Certain 
important corrections have been made as a result of the far-reaching 
researches undertaken by Dr. Gradenwitz. 

1741 is put forward as a reasonable date for Stamitz’s appearance in 
Mannheim, in place of 1742, hitherto accepted by the dictionaries. The 
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evidence for this seems proper, since already in February, 1748, he was 
writing from Mannheim and speaking of then being in his eighth year as 
director of the electoral music. This disposes of the legend that he was 
first heard by the elector at the coronation festivities of the Emperor 
Charles VII at Frankfort in 1742, a supposition further weakened by the 
discovery that the elector did not attend those festivities, but came to 
Frankfort six months later. A good deal of fresh material is to be found 
in the section dealing with Stamitz’s Mannheim period, chiefly to do 
with family matters. 

The section in which his journey to Paris is recounted shows him as a 
performer and composer whose fame has spread beyond the confines of 
Mannheim. He led the concerts of Riche de la Poupeliniére. Already in 
1748, six years before his Paris journey, he had been in communication 
with la Poupeliniére about the constitution of the orchestra and his advice 
had been sought on the question of the inclusion of horns and, later, the 
harp. In Paris his success was great and numerous works of his were 
printed there. In 1752 the ground was prepared for the ensuing guerre 
des bouffons by the appearance of an Italian operatic company. In the 
following year there was published a pamphlet, said to have been written 
by Baron Grimm, entitled ‘ Le petit prophéte de Boehmischbroda ’, 
which opened the fight. Dr. Gradenwitz gives reasons for supposing 
that this refers to Stamitz, who was by then well known in Paris, whose 
style of writing may well have seemed to contain elements of that “ poetic 
licence ” which was said by the Italianate party to be the decadent sign 
of their opponents’ music. Also Stamitz, though born at Deutschbrod, 
is described in a document now in the Bavarian archives as from 
Béhmischbroda. These suppositions have the support of the writer of 
the article on Grimm in the present edition of Grove’s Dictionary. 


S. G. 


Chronologisch-thematisches Verzeichnis sdmtlicher Tonwerke Wolfgang Amade 
Mozarts : nebst Angabe der verlorengegangenen, angefangenen, sibertragenen, 
zweifelhaften und unterschobenen Kompositionen. By Ludwig Ritter von 
Kéchel. Third Edition, edited by Alfred Einstein. pp. xlix. 984. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1937.) 

From the very first Jahn and Kéchel have gone hand in hand, and 
it is only fitting that Abert’s revision of the former should now be followed, 
though at a longish interval, by an equally drastic revision of the latter. 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, who have not always been ready to recognize 
that even the best works of reference may grow out of date, are to be 
congratulated on having consented in this case to so radical a piece of 
reconstruction. 

Externally, indeed, the new Kéchel is very like the old, and this is a 
tribute to Dr. Einstein’s good sense as well as to the essential soundness of 
Kéchel’s original scheme. For after the remarkable discoveries of 
MM. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix and others during the thirty odd years 
since the last edition was published, it would have been fatally easy to 
produce something more spectacular but not half as useful. As it is, 
Dr. Einstein has even found it possible to retain the old Kéchel numbers, 
though not always for the main entry of the works to which they relate, 
and for this mercy alone all research workers, librarians and humble 
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music-lovers will be sincerely grateful to him. The system of double 
numeration by which he has succeeded in establishing a revised chrono- 
logy without abandoning the old numbers is simplicity itself, but does not 
lend itself readily to explanation. It is sufficient to say that anyone who 
knows the old Kéchel number of a particular work will find under that 
number either the work itself or a reference to its new position. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that from February 1784 to the year of his death 
Mozart himself kept a thematic catalogue of his works, and in most cases 
noted against each the precise date of its composition or completion. Thus 
the chronology of the mature works presents few problems and little or no 
shuffling of Kéchel’s numbers has been necessary. 

The task of revision has occupied Dr. Einstein for some ten years and 
it will probably take as long again before his achievement can be calmly 
assessed. Not that there is anything in the way in which he presents 
his conclusions, startling though many of them are, that is calculated to 
engender heat ; indeed, even when his criticism is most destructive, his 
manner remains consistently urbane, and he never fails to give the other 
fellow his due. But the field is so vast and Dr. Einstein has worked over 
it with such thoroughness that it is only possible in a preliminary survey 
to comment on some of the more salient features of his revision. The new 
Kochel, like the old, is a tool to work with, not a book to read through, 
and it is only by the test of constant use that its full merits will be made 
clear and its shortcomings, if it has any, will be detected. But it is doubtful 
whether closer acquaintance will substantially modify one’s first opinion 
of it as an exemplary piece of scholarship : the work of a man who is 
equally qualified as historian and musician, and is as skilful in drawing 
conclusions from his facts as he is industrious in accumulating them. 

Dr. Einstein’s chief virtue is a scrupulous care for detail, coupled with 
a refusal to take anything for granted. This has led him to take endless 
Pains over matters which less conscientious editors would have regarded 
as of very minor importance. He has, for instance, gone to the trouble 
of bringing all the thematic quotations, previously cited from the 
“ Gesamtausgabe ”’, into line with the readings of the original manu- 
scripts. How useful this is as a handy test of the faithfulness of any parti- 
cular edition scarcely needs stressing, but it will seem labour wasted to ali 
who are content to regard these themes merely as means of identifying 
Mozart’s compositions. He has also spent great pains on ferreting out 
the authors of the texts which Mozart set to music—and often adapted 
in the process with more regard to his own convenience than to the poet's 
feelings. Similarly he has managed to track down the original tunes on 
which Mozart wrote his variations. These are small matters, but they are 
evidence of the spirit in which Dr. Einstein has approached his task. 
But he also shows abundantly that flair for research without which mere 
industry is worse than useless. He appears to look twice where other 
men would scarcely have thought of looking once, and he generally sees 
something that other eyes have missed. Even some of the most familiar 
documents have been made to yield new discoveries. ‘Thus from Mozart's 
thematic catalogue he has found that the well-known ‘ Kleine Nacht- 
Musik ’ originally possessed two minuets, not one, and by devoting to 
Leopold Mozart’s catalogue of his son’s early compositions, compiled in 
1768, more careful study than it has hitherto been thought to deserve, 
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he has been able to identify many of the works there referred to and to 
re-date them accordingly. 

In the case of the vocal works Dr. Einstein has paid special attention 
to the original textbooks, wherever these could be traced, and here, too, 
he has made some valuable finds. If the original libretto of the opera had 
not disclosed the fact, no one would ever have guessed that Mozart’s 
frivolous ballet music ‘ Le gelosie del seraglio” (K.App. 109), with 
its opening dance (in dotted; minims!) entitled ‘ Reumatismo’, was 
performed with the composer’s youthful opera serta ‘ Lucio Silla’. (While 
on the subject of ballet music it may be mentioned incidentally that 
Dr. Einstein has proved conclusively that ‘ Die Liebesprobe ’—‘ Les 
Epreuves d’amour ’, recently produced by the Ballets de Monte Carlo 
“with music by Mozart’, has nothing to do with Mozart beyond the 
fact that the music contains a few tunes from various sets of dances by 
him.) Another instance of the success that has attended Dr. Einstein’s 
researches in this field is his restoration of the original Italian text of the 
first act of ‘ La finta giardiniera ’, long thought to be irrecoverable, from 
an earlier setting of the same libretto by Anfossi. This has further 
enabled him to identify the mysterious aria ‘ Dentro il mio petto’ 
(K.App. 27), frequently referred to in the Mozart correspondence and 
hitherto regarded as lost, as the first number sung by the Podesta in this 
same opera. 

Dr. Einstein has shown equal care in bringing Kéchel’s bibliographical 
references up to date. For the first time the first editions of each work, 
so far as they are known, have been specifically described as such and 
given the prominence that they deserve. Their collation with the original 
manuscripts, however, is one of the few tasks that Dr. Einstein has been 
* content to leave to others. 


One of the most noticeable features of Dr. Einstein’s revision of the 
main body of the catalogue is his inclusion in it of the many fragmentary 
compositions which were previously relegated by Kéchel to a special 
appendix. This removal may have been undertaken in the first place 
merely from a desire for consistency, for Kéchel himself had admitted 
into the text several works which were never completed by Mozart 
himself ; but the final result of this re-arrangement has been to throw a 
fresh light on the nature of the fragments themselves and to give them a 
new importance as evidence for Mozart’s methods of composition. It is 
now Clear that many, perhaps most, of them are not “ sketches ”’ such as 
are to be found scattered throughout Beethoven’s notebooks, or even 
independent compositions which were for some reason or other left 
unfinished, but first ideas, subsequently abandoned, for works or move- 
ments of works that were finally put together from quite different material. 
It thus becomes possible to fit them without difficulty into the main 
chronological scheme. ‘Thus the fragments of a Minuet (K.App. 75) 
and of a Rondo (K.App. 71) for string quartet may be brought into 
connection with the “ Hunt” Quartet (K.458) ; the Andante for a 
piano Concerto (K.App. 58) with the Concerto in A (K.488) ; and the 
curious fragment of a clarinet Quintet (K.App. 88), whose theme is 
identical with that of one of Ferrando’s arias in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, with the 
well-known Quintet written for Anton Stadler (K.581). Some of the 
associations which Dr. Einstein hazards will no doubt be questioned, but 
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taken as a whole they carry conviction, and at least succeed in producing 
order from what was formerly chaos. A few of the fragments, especially 
those which are clearly of the nature of unfinished works, such as the 
fragments of a piano Sonata (K.App. 29, 30, 37) or of a large-scale work 
for clarinets and basset-horns (K.411, K.App. 95, 93, K.410), are of 
extraordinary beauty and thoroughly deserve the honourable position 
to which they have now been promoted. There can be no doubt that 
some fragments of this kind were finally completed by Mozart after they 
had been laid aside by him for many years. Dr. Einstein even thinks 
that the first two movements, at least, of the first of the ‘ Prussian ”’ 
Quartets (K.575, 1789), in which Abert finds all the characteristic 
marks of Mozart’s final style, are merely an elaboration of material 
originally dating from the composer’s Italian period—that is somewhere 
about 1770 ! 

To balance these promotions there have been a certain number of 
degradations. The so-called “‘ Romantic Sonatas” for violin and piano 
(K. 55-60), upon which MM. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix laid such stress, 
are now relegated to the class of doubtful works, where they join the 
“Milan Quartets” (K.App. 210-213), which have not been admitted 
to the canon in spite of M. de Saint-Foix’s eloquent pleading. Most of 
the “‘ newly discovered ” works have fared even worse. The bassoon 
Concerto published by Litolff three years ago is classed as doubtful, 
perhaps out of kindness to the distinguished scholar who sponsored it, 
but the “* Adelaide” violin Concerto, though duly recorded, for 
Koéchel is nothing if not hospitable, is definitely placed among the 
forgeries. 

A final word, and a very inadequate one, as to the general charac- 
teristics of Dr. Einstein’s revision. It goes without saying that he has not 
been content to follow Kéchel in lumping together all the undated com- 
positions, in a purely arbitrary order, at the end of the dated works of each 
particular year, but has attempted to assign every work to what he con- 
siders to be its appropriate place. In this he is only emulating the 
example of MM. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix, but he has approached his 
task without their prepossessions and with less confidence in the value of 
minute analysis as a key to the chronology of Mozart’s works. He certainly 
shows no inclination to accept their view that Mozart was always imitating 
someone else. He has, on the other hand, endeavoured to do justice to 
all the available evidence : references to the works in contemporary 
documents, such as the Mozart correspondence, which was not fully 
available when the French scholars wrote ; the size and make of the 
paper on which they are written; the character of the handwriting ; 
the style of the compositions themselves—all these data are weighed 
against one another before the final verdict is pronounced. If Dr. Einstein 
has a weakness it is his tendency to group together, faute de mieux, works 
which are simply of the same class, but even for this there is some authority 
in Mozart’s known practice. Certainly, whatever may be thought of his 
conclusions in detail, and here and there they are bound to meet with 
criticism, the result is an exceedingly neat and tidy piece of work. If 
this is not the order in which Mozart wrote his works it may at least be 
claimed that it is the order in which he should have written them ! 

Cc. B. O. 
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Leopold Mozarts Briefe an seine Tochter. Edited for the Mozartgemeinde 
in Salzburg by Otto Erich Deutsch and Bernhard Paumgartner. 
pp. xvi, 592. (Pustet, Salzburg and Leipzig, 1936.) 

This is the first complete publication of the letters written by Leopold 
Mozart to his daughter Marianne (‘‘ Nannerl ”’), from the time of her 
marriage in August 1784 to his own death in May 1787. The existence 
of these letters, the originals of which are, with a few exceptions, now in 
the Mozarteum at Salzburg, has long been known to students of Mozart, 
but they have had to content themselves hitherto with the few pages of 
selections printed by Schiedermair or the occasional extracts to be found 
in the pages of Mozart’s biographers. Of the total number of 120 letters 
no less than 100 are now printed for the first time, and the remainder 
make their first appearance in complete form. 

Great letter-writers are rare and Leopold Mozart was not one of them. 
He is to be read for his matter rather than his manner. Fortunately he 
makes up in substance for what he lacks in style, and nowhere else, not even 
in Burney, will the student of the music (and the manners) of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century find so much vivid and often amusing detail. 

Primarily, however, he is honoured as the father of his son, and any 
new collection of his letters will be first examined for such additional light 
as it may throw upon the latter’s life and work. In this respect the letters 
to Marianne may seem at first a little disappointing, and it is unfortunate 
that accident has thrown on them a weight that they would not otherwise 
have been expected to bear. It so happens that they are, with the 
exception of a single letter from Mozart himself, all that now survives 
of the Mozart family correspondence for four of the most critical years 
of the composer’s life. It was in 1784 that Mozart first thought it worth 
while to keep a thematic catalogue of his compositions, and by 1787 
he had written ‘ Figaro’, most of the great piano concertos and some 
of the best of his chamber music. These were the years of his greatest 
popularity as composer and executant, and we would give much for a 
full record of them. We certainly do not get it in these pages. The 
references to Mozart are not very numerous and the most important of 
them are already familiar. Leopold deserves our gratitude for the care 
with which he recorded such scraps of news as came his way, but, except 
for a couple of months in 1785 when he was himself in Vienna and could 
see with his own eyes what was going on, he could only report at second 
hand, and it is not his fault that his son kept him so scandalously short of 
news. Not entirely his fault, at any rate. For his behaviour towards his 
son on the occasion of his marriage to Constanze Weber had not been 
such as to encourage confidences, and he must bear his share of the blame 
for the widening of the already existing breach between them. But, 
grievances apart, Mozart was simply too busy to write with the old fre- 
quency. He frankly told his father so, and Leopold, though he grumbled, 
accepted the excuse. When news did come, he passed it on at once to 
Marianne, often in his son’s own words (thus preserving precious frag- 
ments of letters that would otherwise have been lost), but again and again 
he could merely say, “‘ Your brother has not yet written ”. 

_ In what, then, if they tell us so little about Mozart, does the attrac- 
tion of these letters consist ? It lies, first of all, in the portrait they give 
us of Leopold himself; for, when the worst has been said of him, he 
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remains a remarkable man: a sound musician, a born pedagogue, 
hard-headed, warm-hearted, deeply religious but far from sanctimonious, 
and as chock-full of good sense as Dr. Johnson himself. It is not surprising 
that Marianne, in her new home at St. Gilgen, came to regard him not 
only as a convenient link with the tradesmen of Salzburg, in which 
capacity she certainly made unsparing use of him, but as an unfailing 
oracle, to be consulted on every conceivable occasion. As she was an 
indifferent housewife, apparently little better than the much-criticized 
Constanze, and her husband brought five children into the marriage, 
she had troubles enough, and Leopold’s worldly wisdom was in constant 
demand. He certainly did all that he could for her. Perhaps if he had 
done less—and the same is true of his relationship with his son—she 
would have been better able to fend for herself. As it was, we find him 
helping her to engage servants, carrying out endless and often intricate com- 
missions for her, telling her how to deal with her husband’s children, taking 
her own child into his household, prescribing for her various ailments, 
and through it all keeping her well posted with the latest Salzburg gossip. 

It is here that we touch the second and perhaps the chief point of 
interest of the letters. For, more than Leopold, who, whatever he was, 
was no egotist, it is Salzburg which is their main theme. As we read 
them, skipping, if we are wise, the duller passages, we are made familiar 
with the routine of its princely court, a court so numerous that the 
population of the town was even larger than it is to-day ; we can follow, 
though with perplexity, the obscure comings and goings of its astute 
archbishop ; we can share the excitement of the travelling theatrical 
companies ; we can note with Leopold and many later observers the 
extraordinary vagaries of the Salzburg climate ; and can relish or con- 
demn, according to our taste, the scandalous doings of a large proportion 
of its inhabitants. In the end we are left with a more vivid picture of the 
town in which Mozart spent some of the most impressionable years of his 
life, and which he grew to hate so bitterly, than could be gathered from 
a score of formal histories. It is only fitting that the dust-jacket of this 
edition of the letters should display not a portrait of Leopold Mozart 
or of Marianne but an eighteenth-century print of Salzburg. 

The editing of the letters leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed the 
commentary which Professor Deutsch and Dr. Paumgartner have provided 
would not disgrace an accepted classic. Almost every person mentioned, 
however obscure, is identified ; allusions to books, plays and music are 
carefully explained ; and Leopold’s frequent provincialisms are trans- 
lated, wherever possible, into decent German. This commentary alone 
would render the book an indispensable work of reference for all students 
of Mozart. The illustrations, which are numerous—it is unfortunate that 
no list of them is given—have been well chosen and include many views 
and portraits which are now reproduced for the first time. Especially 
welcome are the portraits of some of the Mozarts’ most intimate Salzburg 
friends. Lorenz Hagenauer, Louise von Robinig, Sigmund Haffner and 
others, long familiar by name to readers of the Mozart letters, will seem 
more substantial figures in future, now that we can see what they looked 
like in the flesh. 

The book is handsomely produced, though one or two details of its 
lay-out are perhaps open to criticism. The liberal “ leading” of the 
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type, combined with an almost complete absence of margins, produces 
a pleasantly antique effect and gives one the illusion of having the actual 
originals in one’s hands, but it does not, unfortunately, make for easy 
reading. Moreover, the grouping of all the notes at the end of the book, 
though justifiable on xsthetic grounds, means a good deal of wearisome 
turning to and fro for those readers—and they are the majority—who 
like to have their difficulties explained to them as they go along. It 
would also have been more satisfactory to set out the numerous cor- 
rections of the text, now embodied in the notes, in a separate errata-list, 
if, as we suspect, they represent the editors’ second thoughts and not 
4 mistakes of Leopold’s. These, however, with a few trivial misprints, 
; are the only blemishes in a book upon which both editors and publisher 
may justly pride themselves. Cc. B. O. 


A. Carlos Gomes (1836—11 de Fulho—1936). 
Special number of the ‘ Revista Brasileira de Musica’, Vol. III, 
No. 2, pp. 407 (University of Rio de Janeiro, 1936). 

The name of Carlos Gomes may be connected in the minds of some 
European musicians with an opera, ‘ Il Guarany ’, produced at La Scala 
in 1870 and at Covent Garden two years later, but it probably has few 
other associations. Grove, who spells his name and the name of his 
birthplace wrongly and post-dates his birth by three years, allows him 
just three-and-a-half inches of space—which probably represents a fair 
estimate of his relative importance in the musical universe. Still, he seems 
to be the most important composer Brazil has yet produced, and it is 
appropriate that the centenary of his birth should be marked by the 
publication of this well-produced and well-illustrated four-hundred-page 
volume introduced by the Brazilian Minister of Education, the Rector 
of the University of Rio de Janeiro and the Director of the National 
Institute of Music. 

After a group of personal reminiscences by seven writers, come 
essays on Gomes’ period and environment, his attitude to political 
questions, his studies in counterpoint and fugue (with examples showing 
a fine crop of fifths and octaves), on Gomes as a musical nationalist, 
on his songs and on his piano music ; then detailed studies of his operas 
—the early ‘A noite do castello’ (1861) and ‘ Joanna de Flandres’ 
(1863), ‘ Il Guarany ’ (1870), ‘ Fosca’ (1873), ‘ Salvator Rosa’ (1874), 
* Maria Tudor’ (1879), ‘ Lo Schiavo’ (1889), and ‘ Céndor’ (1891), 
and the “symphonic-vocal poem” ‘ Colombo’ (1892)—each by a 
different critic ; correspondence (the most interesting being his letters 
to his publishers, Ricordi, during the period 1873-95) ; and finally a 
group of miscellaneous articles: ‘A Visit to Gomes’ Native Town’, 
“Gomes and the Brazilian Poets of his Time’, and so on, bibliographies 
and a list of gramophone records. 

It is significant that Paula Barros is able to devote an article to 
‘The Translation of the Libretto of “‘ Il Guarany”’’: Gomes’ best- 
known work was a setting of an Italian libretto. And the truth seems 
to be that Gomes was in all essentials an “‘ Italian’ composer, like 
Ponchielli and Mancinelli a humble follower in Verdi’s footsteps. There 
are slight traces of verismo in ‘ Céndor’ ; otherwise his Verdi-ism appears 
to be diluted with little but water. G. A. 
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Petrucci, Ottaviano. Frottol. Books I and IV. Edited by Rudolf 


Schwartz. Publikationen dlterer Musik. Edited by Theodor Kroyer. . 


Vol. VIII. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig, 1935) 

A song of praise must first of all be sung in honour of the series of 
publications directed by Theodor Kroyer, in which this reprint appears. 
At a time when music of some kind of national significance alone has a 
chance of being considered and published, be it old or new, the 
* Publikationen Alterer Musik ’ prove that music of historical value above 
and beyond national restrictions and narrownesses still exists. Thus some 
of the earlier volumes were devoted to the Frenchman Guillaume de 
Machaut, the Spaniard Luis Milan, the Netherlander Okeghem and the 
Italian Luca Marenzio. Let us hope that the miracle of such publications 
may yet be repeated more than once. 

The reprint of these two volumes of frottole is a tribute to Italy which 
—quite apart from any political situation—is explained by the fact that 
nine out of the ten of Petrucci’s books of frottole that are still preserved 
are to be found in Germany (Munich), and not a single one in Italy. 
This also explains, by the way, why it is that Italian scholarship has 
not so far given due attention to the contents of these books, if we except 
Gaetano Cesari’s musical and Francesco Novati’s literary researches. 
These two names are not mentioned in the present edition and were 
apparently unknown to those responsible for it, much to its disadvantage. 
For Petrucci’s editions of frottele and those of his successors brought forth, 
after a century of barrenness, the early blossoms of a national Italian 
art-music, and after a century of submission to the omnipotent “ inter- 
national’ or Burgundian or French music, they showed the stirrings 
of independence again. These apparently modest pieces have so far been 
regarded with some disdain ; but they are the point of departure for the 
development of the whole Italian secular music of the sixteenth century. 
True, this development did not bear fruit until about 1530, at which 
time the controversy (it must not be called a contest) between this 
homophonic-melodic “‘ southern ” art with the “ northern ” polyphonic 
tendencies began. 

Neither did Rudolf Schwartz, the deceased editor of this volume, 
wholly realize the historical importance of Petrucci’s editions of frottole, 
which did not contain that species alone, in the strict sense of the term, 
but also strambotti, odes, canzone, terzine, Carnival songs, villote, sonnets, 
Latin and Spanish pieces, and so forth ; and as he had devoted a series 
of studies to this subject ever since 1886, it is difficult to conceal one’s 
astonishment at the comparatively small results of the occupation of a 
lifetime. This, however, shall be proved elsewhere. Let us in the mean- 
time be grateful that at least some hundred and fifty pieces are now 
offered to the public and accessible for the purpose of critical examination. 
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Schwartz and Kroyer—for the latter took on the responsibility for the 
final revision of the edition—purposely altered nothing in the original ; 
a detailed report on the editing elucidates particulars of textual criticism 
and numerous facsimiles enable the reader to make more minute 
comparisons. 

That the edition is perfect it would be too much to say. Although 
it was impossible to reprint the whole of Petrucci’s extant books of 
frottole, one cannot help regretting, above all, that next to the first book 
the whole of the fourth was republished. (This, by the way, was certainly 
issued in 1505, like the third book ; Schwartz does not seem to have known 
that the Venetian year began later than the Roman.) Half of the con- 
tents of the fourth book contains so-called strambotti, an older form that is 
far more characteristic of the fifteenth than of the sixteenth century. 
Instead of reprinting this more or less homogeneous mass of pieces, very 
curious and enigmatic though they are, it would have been preferable 
to make a representative choice from all the books following the first, 
a choice calculated to illustrate the development of the /rottola into the 
madrigal on the one hand and into the oillanella on the other. Cesari 
already pointed out in this connection that the composition of canzone- 
stanze had a particularly significant influence on the origin of the madrigal. 
The musical transformation of the song-like and chiefly monodic frottola 
into the madrigal for several voices of Verdelot, Arcadelt, Festa and 
others can be followed in detail : polyphony played a disintegrating part, 
so to speak, in the process. 

In spite of every endeavour to reproduce Petrucci’s text faithfully, 
this new edition is not quite successful in that respect. Kroyer would 
perhaps have been well advised to call a specialist like Knud Jeppesen 
to his aid after the death of Schwartz. It would be going too far here to 
prove that the edition goes only half-way towards a solution of the problem 
of barring. What is quite misleading is to cite MS 2440 in the Istituto 
musicale di Firenze as proof for the assertion that the /frottola tended 
towards the use of words in all the parts. The contents of this manuscript 
spread over some fifty years in their dates of origin and the earlier half 
differs in no way from Petrucci’s prints in their scantiness of wording. A 
very important manuscript source escaped the attention of Schwartz 
(British Museum, Eg. 3051), a manuscript that has many pieces in 
common with these very first and fourth books, in evidently more primi- 
tive versions. The acknowledgment in the preface to the Laurenziana 
at Florence is rather curious: the Laurenizana contains no /frottole, 
either in manuscript or in print. There is some confusion here with the 
Landau Library, and the (incomplete) bibliography referring to 1517 
and 1518 should be corrected accordingly. Still less explicable is the 
fact that the editor, although he visited Florence, overlooked the Codex 
Basevi No. 2441 in the Istituto musicale, one of the MSS. richest in 
frottole, containing sixty-seven numbers, many of which must be regarded 
as having served Petrucci as sources. 

As for the reproduction of the Italian text, it suffers from some rather 
serious faults. Hardly a page is quite free from mistakes—and I mention 
only the text as it appears under the music. Let only one or two be 
mentioned. On page 60, in No. 22, Petrucci’s misprint, ‘‘ vole ”’, should 
have been corrected into “ volse”’ ; in No. 23 the word is “‘ excludo”’, 
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not “encludo”’ ; No. 24 has nothing like “‘ In euora bel (sic) morte "’, 
but “‘ inexorabel morte ”’. 
A. E. 


Bantock, Granville, Comedy Overture for ‘ The Frogs’ of Aristophanes. 
(Goodwin & Tabb, London) Full Score, 7s. 6d. 

It may perhaps be idle, but certainly not uninteresting, to speculate 
whether, if the Greeks had developed a harmonic system in their music, 
they would have discovered and used the diminished and dominant 
sevenths. The composer of this Overture evidently thinks they would, 
that is, if he has sought for a musical equivalent to the Aristophanic 
spirit ; but I suspect that these chords, owing to their instability and 
elusiveness, would have been anathema to the Greek musician. I feel, 
therefore, that however pleasant this music is, the idiom in which it is 
written, and the looseness of its texture, implies analogies with writers 
far removed from Aristophanes. 

E. R. 


Bantock, Granville, King Solomon, for Chorus, Narrator and Orchestra. 
(Goodwin & Tabb, London) Vocal Score, 3s. 

This work is in three movements, a Processional (using the words of 
Psalm 21), a Monologue (Chronicles), and a Choral Hymn (Psalm 148). 
The composer has erected an attractive facade, but the building behind 
is in a very chaotic condition. Has not Sir Granville Bantock been too 
precipitate in letting us see behind the facade before he has decided 
whether to use plain brick, Taj Mahal marble, stucco or pasteboard for 
the finished edifice ? . 

» 


Leigh, Walter. The Frogs of Aristophanes. Incidental Music. (Oxford 
University Press.) Vocal Score, 6s. 

About a third of the music written by Walter Leigh for a Cambridge 
performance of ‘ The Frogs’ is omitted from the present vocal score, for 
no good reason that one can see. It is a pity that the whole work could 
not have been issued in an accessible form, for it is distinctly an achiev- 
ment, and one would like to know and possess it all. It is not likely to 
perpetuate itself otherwise : performances of Aristophanes are bound to 
be restricted to the universities, though possibly some few amateur 
societies may have the enterprise to give ‘ The Frogs’ in translation. (For 
their benefit an English version by Winton Dean is printed under the 
Greek words.) Aristophanes is not saved for the public at large by 
happening to be a classic ; his satirical plays, so far as the man in the 
street is concerned, have no more permanence than the modern revue, 
which in fact takes their place, and none of its temporary appeal. Even 
the fact that ‘ The Frogs ’ has once again been brought up to date with 
good music will not secure it a run on the so-called, and often mis-called, 
legitimate stage any more than bad music has ever kept a revue out of the 
popular theatre or audiences from flocking to its performances. 

But Athenian revue, unlike its modern London counterpart, is at least 
assured that music will be properly composed for it, not merely fitted to 
it more or less at random. That is its compensation for the ironical fact 
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that its once topical frivolities now appeal only to scholars. In the present 
case, moreover, a really distinguished score has been provided. If 
Mr. Leigh lacks anything here, it is unity of style ; but a satire by Aristo- 
phanes means parody for the composer, and that in turn becomes the 
more telling the wider he casts his net for his victims. Mr. Leigh’s 
travesties of various styles are as amusing as they are clever. Euripides, 
as the classicist, sings a song that has noble cadences in the Gluck tradition 
and another that is Schubertian or thereabouts ; while Aschylus, as the 
modernist, is first entrusted with a piece of imitation ‘“ blues ”’ that is 
better than the real thing and then with an essay in polytonality 
(on popular themes) with a vocal line smothered in Schénbergian 
Sprechgesang. 

All the music is not so directly comic : much of it achieves true beauty 
without sacrificing the quality of comedy, and nearly always the com- 
poser achieves originality by means that are really quite simple, but do 
not happen to have been employed in just this way before. Nothing in 
the score is experimental, yet nothing is unadventurous. Some numbers, 
of course, are better than others. The chorus of frogs is long without 
being very distinguished and the chorus No. 13 borders on weakness ; 
on the other hand the slow processional music has a haunting, fantastic 
quality that amounts to inspiration and the ‘ Hymn to the Muses’, for 
all its utter simplicity and its undercurrent of persiflage, breathes a loveli- 
ness all its own. Interesting harmonic finds abound and the modal turns 
the music often takes are effective without ever suggesting the manner of a 
Greek art of which the matter itself is almost wholly lost to us. The music 
is frankly of the present age, and indeed often as topical as that of any 
West End revue. 

E. B. 


Berkeley, Lennox, Three Pieces: Etude ; Berceuse ; Capriccio, for Piano 
(Augener, London) as. each. 

There is a pressing need at the moment for light and entertaining 
music written in a genuinely modern idiom. To judge by these three 
pieces, which are slight in thought but piquant in manner, Mr. Berkeley 
is eminently fitted to fill this need. The pieces demand highly skilled 


playing. 
E. R. 


Gretchaninov, A., Brimborions. 12 Short Pieces for Piano, Op. 138. 
(Augener, London) 2s. Arranged for Flute, Oboe or Clarinet and 
Piano: (1) Travail du matin and (2) Une journée grise. 1s. (3) La 
Féte and (4) Plainte. 1s. 6d. (5) En Route ! and (6) Pastorale. 1s. 6d. 
(7) La Demande, and (8) Le Soir. 1s. 6d. (9) En Avant and (10) 
Mazurka. 1s. 6d. (11) Sévére Reprimande and (12) L’ Adieu. 1s. 

It is refreshing, after so much flabby prettiness in easy music, to meet 
something with real melodic and rhythmic fancy. What is more to 
the point, the felicities of expression will be fully appreciated by the 
young player whose rhythmic faculties are alive and ready for adventure. 
An excellent set of pieces. 

E. R. 
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Ma Hla Phroo, Six Melodies of Burma, edited and arranged for Piano. 
(Heffer, Cambridge) 4s. 6d. 
I suppose these airs are genuine ? I ask because the arranger has such 
a primitive knowledge of music that anything might have happened 
to the original tunes en route from Burma to England. All the arrange- 
ments are unbelievably trite, and such a piece as the Burmese Dance 
might have been written by one of our Victorian polka writers. 


E. R. 


Dunhill, Thomas F. Two Pastorals for two pianos. (Oxford University 
Press) 2s. 6d. 
Pieces written in a style which is technically suited for people in their 
early teens who have a sound gift for rhythm and phrasing. It is not the 
music for bunglers, for it needs quick learning and a smooth performance. 


Buesst, Victor, Concerto for Violin and Piano. (Chester, London) 10s. 
Zimmermann, Louis, Concerto for Violin and Piano. (Chester, London) 
10s. 

If the musical qualities of these works equalled the high level of 
writing for the solo instrument, I could recommend them as excellent 
additions to the violinist’s concerto repertory. This not being so, they 
merely add to that large company of works wherein virtuosity and facility 
of writing has to do duty for lack of originality in the musical thinking, 
and whose value is appreciated more by the student than by the musician 
searching for vitality of ideas. Each work is in four movements. 


E. R. 


Richardson, Alan. The Dreaming Spires. Rondel for Violin and Piano. 
(Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
A fluent, easy refrain with contrasting episodes that show a distinct 
inventiveness. The writing for both instruments is of moderate difficulty 
only and the music should be interesting to play. oi 


Hale, Alfred M., Five Songs (Blake) for Voice, Violin obbligato and Piano. 
(Goodwin & Tabb, London) 53s. 

There are two poets whose works ought, for some years, to be 
inaccessible to the composer aching for verses to set. These are Housman 
and Blake. Much of the verse of each has an air of simplicity, super- 
ficially attractive to the song composer, but seldom in settings of these 
poets is there evidence that the composers recognize any profundity 
underlying the simple exteriors. This collection is a case in point: the 
music is simple enough, but nowhere has the composer penetrated to 
the thought of the poet. The result is a series of irrelevant phrases and 
harmonies that add nothing to our experience of the words. — 
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Handel. A Collection of New Songs or Cantatas for Solo Voice. Selected, 
transcribed and edited by Walter Ford and Rupert Erlebach. 
(Boosey, 2s. 6d.) 

Four of these solo cantatas (or, as they might now be called, scenas) 
are included in the present volume. The editors have done their work 
carefully and well, transcribing the music from the German Handel 
Society edition, comparing it with the autograph MSS. and providing 
a singable English translation of the original Italian. Of the four works 
here published the best is ‘ Non sospirar ’ with its splendid opening aria 
and its no less interesting second aria ‘ Si bel foco’. The aria ‘ Care 
mura ’ in the scena ‘ Ah che pur troppo ’ is exquisite and so, too, the aria 
‘Se vedra’ from ‘ Partenza’. The recitatives could have been written 
by any good craftsman of the day, but the arias are much more like Handel 
than they are like Alessandro Scarlatti, who was their contemporary 
and who might have been considered to be an overwhelmingly strong 
influence. 

S. G. 


White, Felix, Harvest Home (Sebastian Evans), Song for Voice and Piano. 
(Augener, London) 2s. 

The description ‘‘ swing music” is more applicable to this song 
than to many of the dreary specimens usually included under the name, 
and there is ample evidence of musicianship in the fusion throughout the 
song of the two ideas of ‘‘ swinging ” and “ ringing ’’ implied in the first 
line of the poem, ‘‘ The boughs do swing and the bells do ring’. More- 
over, the vocal line is free, and the accompaniment, while giving adequate 
support, has yet a certain amount of independence. With all these 
virtues, it is a pity that the composer, instead of accepting familiar 
harmonic idioms, did not strive to give a greater measure of personality 
to his setting. The compass is C sharp to E. 

E. R. 


Milford, Robin. The birds that sing on autumn eves. April 1885 (Robert 
Bridges). Unaccompanied Part Songs. (Oxford University Press) 
4d. and 3d. 

The first of these is tuneful and straightforward. In the second some 
of the scansion (“ gay spring”, “sends afloat”) is unusual and not 


altogether graceful. Both songs are for S.A.T.B. 
S. G. 


Rooper, Jasper, Mass in the Molian Mode, for Unaccompanied Voices, 
S.A.T.B. (Chester, London) ts. 6d. 

The composer has based this mass ‘‘ on the polyphony of the early 
French school’. That is to say, it dispenses with contrapuntal ingenuity 
in favour of a simpler and more vertical texture, while amplitude of 
phrase has yielded to shorter, more clearly defined sentences. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the chordal progressions on beats 14, 15 and 16 of the 
Kyrie (the work is unbarred) can be found in the work of Jannequin 
and his school. This is, however, a minor point in a work which admirably 
fulfils its purpose, even if the music is not remarkable for depth of feeling 


or originality of thought. The words are English. 
E. R. 
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Anbruch. Vienna. February 1937. 
Erneuerung der Mozart-Biographie. 7. S. Bach als Herausgeber seiner 
eigenen Werke. Zur Deutung der Handschriften unserer Meister. O. F. 
Beer : Jtalienische und deutsche Musik. Dr. K. Geiringer: Vater 
Brahms schreibt an Johannes. Dr. J. Braunstein: um Wiener ‘ Don 
Carlos’. R. Henried : Ein unbekannter Brief von Hugo Wolf. 

The Wolf letter is sad reading, for it is clear that it was written while 
the composer was out of his mind. He speaks, for instance, of wishing to 
direct his “‘ four operas’’ at the Weimar Hoftheater. The letters of 
Brahms’s father were written at the time of his second marriage. The 
new Mozart work is, of course, the third Wyzewa-St. Foix volume which 
the latter has just completed. The Bach article has to do with Dr. Kinsky’s 


book. 
S. G. 


Dreiklang. Vienna. April 1937 
Felix Salzer: Heinrich Schenkers historische Sendung. Heinrich 
Schenker : Vom Hintergrund der Musik. Oswald Jonas: Ein Bach- 
Praludium : ein Weg zum organischen Hoéren. Oswald Jonas: Musi- 
kalische Meisterhandschriften.—Der Nachlass Heinrich Schenkers. 

This is a new musical monthly published in Vienna under the joint 
editorship of Oswald Jonas and Felix Salzer. But a third scholar is to 
collaborate with them in spirit, so they tell us : Heinrich Schenker, who 
died two years ago and whose doctrine of “ organic connection” or 
“ cohesion ” (Zusammenhang) is to be their guiding principle. Hence the 
new journal’s name : ‘ The Triad ’. : 

Salzer begins, somewhat defiantly, by advocating first of all a scien- 
tifically analytical approach towards the study of music and then 
Schenker’s own peculiar way of making that approach. He is too ardently 
on the defensive to make it very clear what exactly that is ; but one gathers 
from one or two paragraphs, as well as from the fragments of Schenker’s 
own writings that follow, that according to the latter all great music 
coheres not only in what he calls the “ foreground ”, which is what the 
composer actually sets down on paper, but also in a “ background ” of 
clairvoyant conception that precedes the process of writing. We have 
long known this distinction between two creative procedures from 
Mozart, of course ; what is new in Schenker’s theory is that he symbolizes 
the “ background ” of a composition by a musical formula he calls an 
axiom ” or “ primeval concept” (Ursatz). 

Jonas analyses one of Bach’s “ little ” Preludes on these lines, and an 
unsigned article on Schenker’s posthumous papers shows how he applied 
his principles to symphonies by Mozart and Schubert. The essay on the 
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MSS. of great composers attempts to demonstrate the value to musical 
editors of the teaching for the promulgation of which ‘ Der Dreiklang’ 


has been founded. 


Music in New Zealand. Wellington. March 1937. 

This is unfortunately an obituary notice. A small but lively musical 
monthly, published under the editorship of T. Vernon Griffiths, comes 
to an end after six years for lack of support. It has not failed to do good 
work, but pays the penalty of death for preferring independence to a 
prosperous career devoted to the interests of direct or indirect advertising. 
One can only applaud such a gesture, while deploring that New Zealand 


is now without its own musical paper. 
E. B. 


Musica d’oggi. Milan, February 1937. 

Werner Bollert : L’opera ‘ Griselda’ di Piccinni. Nicola Costarelli : 
La ‘ Toccata’ di Goffredo Petrassi e la musica pura. 
Costarelli uses a single piano piece—said to be “ closely related in 
spirit to the great [toccata] models left by Frescobaldi and Michelangelo 
ossi’’—as the peg for a brief discussion of a contemporary Italian 
composer of whom we in England know little. Dr. Bollert’s analytical 
study of Piccinni’s ‘ Griselda’ (produced 1793) is a more substantial 
iece of work. He sums up in a concluding paragraph: ‘‘‘ Griselda’ 
is an interesting opera which deserves intensive study. In it are united 
characteristics of opera buffa and opera seria and also, from time to time, 
that curious warmth of tonality which—as Abert says—is a trait of 
Piccinni’s.” 


March. 


Francesco Pastura: Gridi e cantilene del popolo siciliano. Bettina 
Lupo: Vocalizzi nello stile moderno. 

Alessandro Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Durante and the other masters 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, in their anxiety 
to ensure that performances of their works should be as nearly perfect 
as possible, “‘ wrote solfeggi and vocalises so as to mould the throats of the 
virtuosi to the shapes and dynamics of their personal idioms”. Later 
opera composers from Gluck and Spontini to Wagner, Verdi and Debussy 
““gave no thought whatever to vocal pedagogics”; Rossini alone 
“wrote a tiny volume of vocalises and solfeggi which, however, only par- 
tially met the demands of his very personal style of vocal writing ”. 
Despite the ever-increasing demands of musical culture, singers had to 
to go on practising their Concone and Garcia and Rubini in the old 
bel canto style. Bettina Lupo discusses the attempts of Casella, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Malipiero, Pick-Mangiagalli, Pizzetti, Respighi, Zandonai and 
other contemporary Italian composers who have been commissioned 
by Ricordi during the last seven or eight years to supply this want. 


G. A. 
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Musical Quarterly. New York. April 1937. 
C. W. Hughes : Percy Grainger. Margit Varro: The Dual Personality 


of Great Composers. Y. Rokseth : Antonia Bembo. J. Yasser : Medieval 
Quartal Harmony ; a Plea for Restoration. J. A. Kouwenhoven and 
L. M. Patten: The Star-spangled Banner. HH. J. W. Tillyard : 
Medieval Byzantine Music. W. Apel : Early German Keyboard Music. 

Yvonne Rokseth cannot tell us when Antonia Bembo was born or died. 
““She perhaps received her instruction more or less directly from 
Legrenzi.” Some time between 1690 and 1695 she went to Paris in the 
wake of a lover who abandoned her. The Venetian gentlewoman’s talent 
as a singer won her Louis XIV’s patronage, and the earliest of her works, 
composed before the end of the century, are the ‘ Produzioni armoniche 
della Dama Bembo, nobile veneta’, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
“consacrate al nome immortale di Luigi XIIII il grande”. The 
collection contains forty pieces, mostly soprano solos. There followed 
a Te Deum in honour of Adelaide of Savoy on the birth of the 
Duke of Brittany (1704), and another Te Deum, Op. 3, dedicated to 
** Luigi il Grande, il Forte, il Saggio, l’Invincibile, Sommo Giove de 
la terra, Monarchia dei monarchi”’. Her masterpiece, according 
to Y. Rokseth, is an opera, ‘ L’Ercole amante’, of 1707, from which 
extracts are here quoted. Finally came seven Psalms, settings of 
verse-paraphrases by another remarkable woman, Elisabeth-Sophie 
Chéron (1648-1711). 

The editorial article bids farewell to Julien Tiersot and to Paul 
Bekker. ‘‘ Though neither a compelling personality nor a provocative 
thinker, Tiersot was an indefatigable student.’’ He is said to have made, 
during his thirty-eight years in the library of the Paris Conservatory, a 
card-index for a substantial part of its contents, “‘ but to have regarded 
this catalogue as his private property and to have calmly taken it along 
when for the last time he picked up his hat and overcoat ”’. i a 


Musik und Kirche. Cassel. April 1937. ; 
B. Martin: Die nationale Bedeutung der deutschen Kirchenmusik. C. 


Mahrenholz : Hans Asmussens ‘ Ordnung des Gottesdienstes’. H. Edelhoff : 
Dietrich Buxtehude und seine musikalische Umwelt im nordischen Raum. 
O. Brodde : Die Gemeindesingstunde. 

The Buxtehude article is valuable for the information it gives on the 
smaller musical personalities of the period. The opening article is of 
interest to the student of contemporary politics. Having explained that 
the Jerusalem of to-day has no connection with the Old Testament 
Jerusalem and that vice versa the O.T. has little but a mythological signi- 
ficance, the writer is able to allow the setting of O.T words by good German 
musicians. He also shows to his own satisfaction that in the old German 
church music (the name of J. S. Bach is here invoked) there is present a 
quality called “‘ das Deutschtum”. Recalling ‘ Israel in Egypt and 
‘Judas Maccabeus’ one is disquieted to read that “  . , neither in 


Handel’s time nor in our own has Jewry seen its own concerns dealt with 
in these oratorios ” (no actual works are named). .« 
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Revue du chant grégorien. Grenoble. April 1937. 
F. J. Mazé: joie pascale. D. L. David: La belle part des fidéles. Le 
Credo. J. Handschin : L’organum Véglise. F.J.Glibotich : L’alleluia 
avant le septiéme sitcle. D. L. David: L’antienne ‘ Tribus miraculis’ 
de Epiphanie. 

The chief musical interest of this number is to be found in Dr. Hand- 
schin’s article on organum, which brings to an end his study of this 
question, dealing in especial with the “ innovations” of the Norman 
abbot Turstin, who is said to have “ scandalisé les moines anglais ”’. 
Dom Pothier suggests that the scandal was produced by Turstin’s use of 
the organ at Glastonbury. The writer favours the translation of the 
word “ organum ” in the account of the troubles at Glastonbury (attri- 
buted to William of Malmesbury) by “‘ polyphony ”’, but ends by agreeing 
that the question remains an open one. 

S. G. 


Revue Musicale. Paris. February-March 1937. 
Marcel Dupré: Alexandre Guilmant. Norbert Dufourcq: Les 
grandes formes de la musique d’orgue. W. Apel: La Musique frangaise 
pour orgue au XVI* siécle. W. Montillet: H. Schéitz. C. van den 
Borren : Les Psaumes’ de M. Julius van Nuffel. W. Montillet : 
Buxtehude. 


Dupré picks out Guilmant’s Fugue in D and the finale of his eighth 
Sonata for special praise. ‘‘ Although he was a little man with tiny feet 
and hands that could only just stretch a ninth, his technique was flawless 
and dazzling. He hated excessive gesture and used gently to chaff those 
who indulyed in unrestrained movements of arms and legs. His inflexible, 
nervous rhythm had a gripping effect upon an audience. His style, 
stripped of all artifice, imposed itself by sheer simplicity. He paid 
meticulous attention to detail. His ornaments and trills were incom- 
parably ‘ modulated ’ (i.¢., regularly accelerated), and he would practise 
these until he satisfied himself. He played the pedal with care and 
precision and obtained as smooth a legato on the pedal-board as with his 
hands.” Dupré mentions that he is now the owner of Guilmant’s 
Cavaillé-Coll organ (three manuals, twenty-eight stops), from Guilmant’s 
villa at Meudon. 

Dufourcq mentions eulogistically three contemporary French organ 
composers : Ermend Bonnard (Symphony and ‘ Paysages Euskariens ’), 
Jean Langlais (‘ Poémes évangéliques ’) and Olivier Messiaen (*‘ Appari- 
tion de l’Eglise éternelle’). ‘The Buxtehude and Schiitz articles are very 
slight. J. van Nuffel, to whose Te Deum, Op. 41, and numerous psalm- 
settings van den Borren gives praise, is choirmaster at Malines cathedral. 


April. 
J. Estéve : Réflexions sur le rhythme. J. Sazanova: Moliére et la danse. 
Roger Lannes: La Solitude d’un danseur. M. Stani Ducout: Le 
Chant de la danse. 

The gist of Estéve’s article is in the sentence : ‘‘ Music has borrowed 
the forms necessary to it from concrete reality and spiritual reality, one 
or the other of which provided numerous and various models, or, to be 
more exact, the two models which by their various forms invited its 
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imitation”’. All the arts are more or less imitative. An example of 
music’s imitation is the frequency of the triad, ‘‘ corresponding to the 
frequency of the number three in a reality of a spiritual order”. And 
we read that Vincent d’Indy found in ternary rhythm “ the mark of 
God-in-three-persons ”. The Moliére article is interesting. The rest of 


the number is slight. 
R. C. 


Rassegna Musicale. Turin. January 1937. 

F. Vatielli: Jl dissolvimente della polifoma. FF. Ballo: Giovanni 

Salviucct. E. Wellesz : Bruckner. 

Vatielli’s article opens with a pleasing quotation from V. Giustiniani’s 
* Discorso’ of 1628 in which the vicissitudes of music in his time are 
compared to the ever-changing fashions of dress. Ballo names 
Dallapiccola, Petrassi and Salviucci as the three composers of the younger 
generation to whom both the critics and the public in Italy look most 
hopefully. Salviucci, a pupil of Respighi’s, began by writing symphonic 
poems. His personality was announced by an Overture in C sharp minor, 
a ‘Sinfonia Italiana’ and a Quartet (1932), which were followed by 
‘Psalm Ixi.” and a Chamber Symphony (1933). In 1934 came his 
‘Introduzione, Passacaglia e Finale’, a work in which Ballo finds a 
liberation from the intellectual problems that had cramped the young 
composer in earlier essays. Wellesz discusses the newly published 
“ original ” versions of Bruckner’s symphonies. 


February. 
A. Einstein: La prima “‘ lettera amorosa” in musica. A. Mantelli : 
L’ultimo Hindemith. L. Colacicchi: J problemi del cinema sonoro. 
The first love-letter in music is not that in Monteverdi’s seventh book 
of madrigals. Einstein brings to light one from Bartolomeo Tromboncino’s 
‘ Libro di frottole ’ of 1516, and the composition is here transcribed. It 
is a setting—full of false quantities, by the way—of Dido’s letter to Aineas 
in Ovid (* Heroides’, VII). The composition is no typical frottola but, 
as Einstein says, ‘‘ an exarnple of monody a century before the arrival 
of monody !”” Tromboncino was in a sense a precursor of Gesualdo da 
Venosa, in that he murdered his unfaithful wife and her lover. 
Mantelli maintains that Hindemith’s recent works (‘ Mathis’, 
* Schwanendreher ’, ‘ Funeral Music for George V ’) do not, for all the 
comparative mellowness of the style, represent a volte-face, but rather an 
explicable development, hints of which were afforded in the music of his 


most acrid period. 


March. 
F. Fano: Vincenzo Galilei. G. Gavazzeni: D. Sciostakovich. R. 
Arnheim : Musica senza esecutore. 

Galilei, says Fano, was a minor (rather than mediocre) artist and his 
zsthetic hardly holds water. ‘‘ The best principles are generally enun- 
ciated in a time of decadence ”—and Galilei’s time was anything but 
that. Galilei is best thought of not as a pure theorist or artist but “* as an 
impassioned promoter and exciter of musical problems and polemics ”. 
Contradictory and inconsistent he may be, but not uninteresting. There 
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is something in his principle : “‘ If a musician has not the ability to bend 
the souls and minds of his hearers to his intention, then is it null and 
vain to consider his skill and learning, for to no other end was music 
instituted or reckoned among the liberal arts”. Fano says: “ He was 
aware of the imminent dawn of a new musical era, long announced but 
not yet fully come, an era of individual expression, idyllic or pathetic or 
dramatic, and essentially monodic and harmonic ; and he felt called 
upon to clear all hindrances from the way of the art that was about to 
be”. “ Already getting on in years and attached by more than one 
link to the past generation, he all the same was principally drawn to the 
young men’s movement, and for them he battled with a positively 
juvenile ardour.” As for Galilei the composer : “ A madrigal like the 
four-voice ‘ Vedi, vedi che torni’, in which is expressed the joy still 
mingled with grief of a faithful maiden to whom her lost love is restored, 
is in its simple diatonicism something highly uncommon in a time when love 
was for the most part understood and expressed in a conventional manner 
with conceits and jingling rhymes, or else in a noble, lofty spirit that 
transformed love into an abstract adoration in the troubadour fashion.” 

Gavazzeni in a searching article holds Shostakovitch not “‘ a Russian 
Mozart” (as, it appears, some infatuated eulogists have discovered him 
to be), but rather a minor Tchaikovsky. The critic sees in him an 
inveterate eclectic. The various foreign elements in the Symphony, in 
the piano preludes and in ‘ Katerina Ismailova’ are detailed. Not that 
Shostakovitch’s musical gift is denied. The Symphony, Op. 10, remains 
representative, the hybridism of the style having only become more 
pronounced in later works. Shostakovitch is a simple, spontaneous 
composer, and against his heterogeneous style, with its ill-assimilated 
elements from here, there and everywhere, the critic finds as a set-off 
a certain instinctiveness, warmth and conviction. Some of the twenty- 
four Preludes even are saved, in his opinion, by conviction and instinctive 
wit (frizzo), for all the want of a style. Shostakovitch’s theatrical aptitude 
is recognized. The critic sweeps aside the much talked-of political satire 
in ‘ Katerina Ismailova’ ; he names the weak scenes in the opera, but 
ackowledges the vivid characterization and also the theatrical effective- 
ness of the composer's occasional use of simple means. Arnheim’s article 
is an extract from a book, ‘ Radio in Quest of a Form’. 


April. 
E. Kienek : Nuove tendenze della musica nel dramma. A. Mantelli : 
La scrittura di Beethoven. G. Pannain: Szymanowski. F. Ballo: 
Le musiche corali di Dallapiccola. 

Kienek bases his paper on the esthetic of the Claudel-Milhaud 

‘ Christophe Colomb ’ and on a lecture, ‘ Drama and Music ’, given by 
Claudel at Yale in 1930. Claudel’s criticism of Wagnerian music-drama 
is that the music duplicates the scenic action and renders the presence 
of the actors “ superfluous, so to say, and illusory”. In general he 
objects to a dramatic music that presents a self-contained construction. 
‘Christophe Colomb’ represents an attempt to give a new sense to the 
union of music and drama in which the genesis may be studied of what 
may be called “ the dialectic function of music in drama”’, “‘ something 
[says Krenek] that in the future may have decisive importance in the 
new musical directives pursued by the Viennese school.” Already in 
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the Claudel-Milhaud ballet ‘ L’homme et son désir’ occurs a charac- 
teristic ‘element of temporal subdivision, which in the symmetry it 
requires recalls the equilibrium of contrapuntal elements”. Claudel 
conceives the function of dramatic music as “ interjectional”” ; whence 
a special role for the chorus, a chorus detached from the time of the action 
and which interjects into the action questions, critical observations and 
comments. Kfenek admits having found in the French ‘ Christophe’ a 
valuable pointer to the composition of his own ‘ Charles V ’, but says : 
“In my opinion Claudel has not exactly appreciated the bearings of his 
own conception of historical drama enacted and discussed at the same 
time. The essential here is not the purely sensible moment ; it is not that 
the dramatic fable, instead of developing illusionistically before the 
spectator like a self-contained picture, should form and construct itself 
of its particular elements. The important thing is less the sensible than 
the reflective moment, that in which criticism, operating on the inner 
representation, subjects the representation itself to questions and analysis, 
an analysis which—following a logical consequence not yet treated in the 
Claudelian ‘ Columbus ’— itself becomes an object apt for dramatic anti- 
thesis, and before which the antitheses of the life represented vanish in the 
contingency of the examples suggested by the ideas that arise.” Krenek 
goes on to argue that Milhaud’s polytonality, suitable though it is to the 
expression of Claudel’s representative world, and ardent and monumental 
though its results are, is less appropriate to the new dialectic function of 
music in drama than is the Schénbergian dodecatonal technique. And 
he ends by saying that in his ‘ Charles V ’ he has made “ a first attempt to 
pursue with new dramatic and musical means the path indicated by Paul 
Claudel ”’. 

Pannain pays homage to Szymanowski, saying : “‘ There was no other 
musician of his time in whom a voluptuous harmonic sense was so well 
accompanied by the will for sonorous power ”’. RC. 


Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow, January 1937. 
G. Khubov: Myaskovsky’s 16th Symphony. L. Danilevich: Y. 
Yatsevich’s Violin Concerto. A. Groman and A. Gumennik : Songs by 
Y. Biryukov, K. Makarov-Rakitin and L. Knipper on Pushkin texts. A. 
Steinberg : Pushkin in the Music of Soviet Composers. N. Rukavishnikov : 
Pushkin in Tchaikovsky’s Library. Unpublished Letters of Balakirev to Cut. 
Myaskovsky, who has been writing symphonies for nearly thirty 
years, long ago exceeded the (apparently) recognized post-Beethovenian 
limit of nine. To judge from Khubov’s description and the numerous 
music-type examples, this youngest child of his is clear, simple and 
predominantly diatonic in texture, in which respect it resembles its 
immediate precedessors but differs profoundly from still earlier works 
in which Myaskovsky was inclined to ape Scriabin. According to Khubov, 
whose critical judgment is worthy of respect, the new Symphony is 
“ vital, warm and full-blooded—dedicated, it is said, to the lyric-heroic 
theme of our Soviet aviation”. Of the Pushkin articles, Rukavishnikov’s 
is by far the most interesting. Post-revolutionary Russia has not yet 
produced a composer capable of measuring himself with Pushkin ; but 
one side of Tchaikovsky’s nature corresponded very closely to one side 
of Pushkin’s and this coincidence produced some very happy matings 
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of words and music. Rukavishnikov discusses (and in several cases 
reproduces) annotations, musical motives, etc., scribbled by the composer 
in the margins of his own copies of Pushkin—he used several editions— 
and the alterations he made in the poet’s verses. Naturally the most 
interesting are those connected with ‘ Eugene Onegin’ which, according 
to Rukavishnikov, “‘ clearly show the composer’s deep sympathy with 
Tatyana and Lensky, and a certain coolness towards Onegin ”’. 


February. 
V. Yakovlev : Pushkin and Music. M. Pekelis : Songs by V. Gaygerova. 
S. Schliefstein: M. Koval’s ‘ Pushkimana’. G. Polyanovsky : 
Polovinkin’s ‘ Tale of the Fisherman and the Fish’. A. Livshits: The 
Compositions of N. Ivanov-Radkevich. 

The songs by Gaygerova discussed here are settings of Pushkin ; 
Polovinkin’s opera is based on a tale by Pushkin. The only article not 
connected with the poet is that on Ivanov-Radkevich, a thirty-three- 
year-old Siberian who is trying to write symphonies that can be imme- 
diately understood by the masses. Yakovlev’s article deals with the 
numerous references to music in Pushkin’s writings (even in some verses 
‘To my Sister’ written at fifteen, he mentions Mozart, Piccinni and 
Rameau), with his musical environment, his interest in folk-song (Russian 
and oriental), and his relations with contemporary musicians, notably 
Glinka. It is amusing to note that in ‘ Onegin ’ Pushkin nearly anticipated 
Tennyson’s dance-band of “‘ flute, violin, bassoon ” ; though the Russian 
poet hears the sounds of ‘‘ bassoon and flute”’ only (the ball at the 
Larins). 

March. 
V. Belyaev : Six Songs about Lenin and Stalin. N.Chelyapov : Pushkin 
in the Songs of Soviet Composers. VV. Yakovlev : Pushkin and Russian 
Opera (Glinka and Dargomizhsky). A. Khokhlovkin: The Pushkin 
Songs of S. Feinberg. L. Danilevich : Pushkin Settings by V. Nechaev 
and V. Muradeli. A. Alschwang: Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Yakovlev’s article usefully digests a mass of already known facts, 
without giving any fresh information. But he makes one interesting 
point: in 1846 the critic Belinsky gave publicity to a rumour that 
“* Pushkin had written ‘ The Rusalka’ as a libretto for an opera” and 
the rumour has long been accepted as fact. But Yakovlev points out that 
there is no other evidence whatever to support it. He also reprints 
some interesting contemporary criticisms of Dargomizhsky’s ‘ Stone 
Guest’ by Laroche, Cui and Kashkin, and gives the rather chequered 
history of the later fortunes of that historic work. G. A. 


Reitschrift fir Musik. Ratisbon. March 1937. 
Prasident Prof. Dr. Peter Raabe : Franz Liszt und das deutsche Musik- 
leben. Reichsminister Dr. Goebbels : Zur Kunstkritik. J. G. Sulzer : 
Krittk der Kritik vor anderthalb Fahrhunderten. Dr. W. Zentner : 
Musikbetrachtung statt Musikkritik. Dr. R. Pessenlehner: General- 
marsch gegen die Kritik. W. Matthes: Aufgabenkreis der Kritik und 

Kunstbetrachtung. Dr. E. Valentin: Seminar fir Musikkritik. 

The two main utterances of Propaganda-Minister Goebbels on art 
criticism are as follows : “ It is not as though National Socialism wished 
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that this or that play, this or that film, had to be criticized in such and : 
such a way. Rather is it important that the judgment delivered should - 
be convincingly grounded and upheld in a manly way. In short, that it 

should have character! And if it has that, it will be national-socialistic ” 

(1934). “I have therefore found it to be necessary to forbid any sort of 

criticism by the edict of to-day’s date and to let it be replaced by the 

contemplation and description of art. This means no suppression of 

personal opinion. But only those may bring their opinion freely before 

the public who possess such an opinion and who moreover have a right, 

based on knowledge, on learning, on skill and capacity, to sit in judgment 

over those who appeal to the public with the creations of their fancy ” 

(1936). The remaining articles, with the exception of Dr. Raabe’s 

K6nigsberg doctorate speech, explain Dr. Goebbels. There are portraits 

of him and of Schumann, “ the great ideal German music critic”. It 

will be seen that this number has considerable historical interest. 


April. 

Alfred Brasch : Erich Sehlbach. Dr. W. Serauky: Arnold Schering. 
Dr. A. Schering : <u Beethovens Violinsonaten, Il]. Dr. T. Stettner : 
Johannes Brahms in seinen Beziehungen zu Anselm und Henriette Feuerbach. 

Dr. R. Roch : Christian Theodor Weinlig—Richard Wagner’s Lehrer. 
Of these articles, a selection from a full number, the first deals with a 
contemporary composer whose operas ‘ Die Stadt’ and ‘ Galilei’ (1935 
and 1936 respectively) appear to have established themselves of late on 
the German stage. Dr. Schering, whose sixtieth birthday is made the 
occasion of an article showing the very real services he has rendered to 
' musical research, pursues his way through the classics, taking as his 
present theme Beethoven’s Op. 30 No. 3 and linking it, by his own special 

process of reasoning, with Goethe’s ‘ Lila’. Ss. G. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Opera 


The two ‘ Don Giovanni’ volumes issued by H.M.V. in the Mozart 
Opera Society series take the recording as far as Zerlina’s aria ‘ Vedrai, 
carino’ in the second act with which she calms Masetto after he has 
been beaten by the disguised Don Giovanni. The Glyndebourne cast 
is as follows : 


Don Giovanni John Brownlee 
Commendatore... David Franklin 
Donna Anna Ina Souez 

Don Ottavio +“ Koloman von Pataky 
Donna Elvira vs i Luise Helletsgruber 
Leporello .. Salvatore Baccaloni 
Masetto Roy Henderson 


Zerlina ‘ie Audrey Mildmay 

Fritz Busch conducts. The value of these two volumes, to anyone 
sufficiently interested in one of the great masterpieces of opera to be 
willing to take the trouble really to study the work, cannot be exaggerated. 
Now at last it is possible to discover what is going on in those rapid 
recitative conversations between Don Giovanni and Leporello, things 
about which the actors on the stage seem to be in such earnest, but 
which we foreigners seldom can follow. As a result the whole thing 
becomes more believable, much less absurd, and the contacts made seem 
less deliberately engineered. Leaving aside the question of the actual 
playing and singing, which those who have been to Glyndebourne will 
recognize as authentic and those who have not can accept as sound, the 
technical business of recording has been excellently carried through. 
The balance is always good, the tone equally so, the enunciation as 
clear as a bell on all of the thirty sides. The handbook issued with each 
volume gives a synopsis and a useful translation. The complete recorded 
opera will make an enviable possession. 


Orchestral 


Covumsia. Beethoven : Symphony No. 2, in D major (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham). Among the 
new records of Beethoven symphonies this holds its own as regards 
performance by reason of the well-balanced orchestral playing and the 
general air it has of deft efficiency. The music is not wronged by its 
treatment here and if the first movement does sound like Haydn that is 
because the character of the music is such and any method that resulted 
in making it sound like ‘‘ subversive ”” Beethoven (as it was warningly 
labelled on its first appearance) would have missed the point. No right 
point is missed on this record. What Sir Donald Tovey nicely describes 
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as the “ debonair ”’ cadence theme of the darghetto, for instance, is touched 
in with a disarming grace that yet just manages to keep in perspective, 
while the last movement is endowed with the proper alternation of force 
and persuasiveness. 


Berlioz : Carnaval Romain Overture (orchestra and conductor as before). 
It is difficult to know what a Berlioz enthusiast would say of this record ; 
but then it is difficult to forecast what such a person is going to say at 
any time that is not somehow bitter. But this writer (who, poor worm, 
is not of that kind) has much enjoyed the brilliance of the playing, the 
urgency and verve of the whole thing. There is no suggestion that one 
should advise the above-mentioned enthusiast in this vital matter. Advice 
is never welcomed in those quarters. But it might be whispered for other 
(in this connection, of course, much longer) ears that this record is 
worth trying out. 


Mozart : Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major, K.271 (Gieseking and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Hans Rosbaud). The 
special quality of Gieseking’s playing, with its attractive combination of 
round but delicate tone and precise but fluid rhythm, comes out on this 
record particularly agreeably. The whole performance is a model of 
that strong sweetness that a Mozart pianoforte concerto must always have. 


Mozart : Harpsichord Concerto in F major (Mme. Roesgen-Champion 
and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, conducted by M. F. Gaillard). 
There is some Mozart in this work, which dates from 1767 and whose 
first movement may be found, according to Wyzewa, in the works of 
Raupach, the second probably in those of Schobert, its third among those 
of Honauer. It is from that point of view a curiosity. As regards the 
music, it has much charm and, more than that there is no need to say. 
It was a pretty idea to record the work at all and one is glad of an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some neat solo work. 


Tchaikovsky : Symphony No. 6, in B minor (orchestra of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Philippe Gaubert). 
The characteristic of this performance is its unusual mingling of Gallic 
lightness and skill with the heavier qualities of the music itself. The 
effect is extremely acceptable. Tchaikovsky’s dark colours are lit up by 
reflections that seem to come from a totally different climate and yet are 
not so foreign that their presence appears as being out of place. The 
playing is excellently balanced and controlled. 


The English Folk Dance Society Coronation Album of Dances. ‘This handy 
little album, light in weight and full of useful material, has a worth 
reaching beyond the period of its opportune appearance. For though 
many will, we hope, be drawn into the pleasant activities of folk dancing 
because of the festivities that are expected to take place this May, the 
usefulness of these records will not necessarily end there, and this album 
may well be followed by others. Here the dances have been arranged for 
brass band with much skill by Imogen Holst and Gordon Jacob. The 
tone is good and would probably carry well out of doors on a still evening. 
The playing of the Morris Motors Band under S. V. Wood is rhythmic, 


firm and even. 
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Decca. Bayreuther Festspiele, 1936. Under this general title are issued 
a set of Wagner records made under festival conditions (not, presumably, 
at actual performances) at Bayreuth under the direction of Heinz Tietjen. 
At their best, as in the ‘ Siegfried’ records of Max Lorenz’s splendid 
singing, they are illuminating in a degree few former Wagner records 
have reached. There is good singing from Vélker in the ‘ Walkiire’ 
records, though one must bring one’s own interest to the music, for the 
singer fails to persuade one that his is vital. The ensemble in all the 
records is admirable and much of the orchestral playing is remarkably 
fine. 


Handel: ‘ Concerti Grossi’ Nos. 4, 5 and 6 (The Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel, harpsichord—Arnold Golds- 
borough). To have this great music available at command is something 
for which one must always be thankful. The noble opening slow move- 
ments and the gay quick final ones enclose whole works of an incomparable 
dignity and grace. The performances here recorded are worthy of the 
music. The conductor evidently has a proper sense of pace and, having 
once determined what is right for each section, the ability to keep hold 
on a given nucleus of speed. As a result the listener has the feeling 
that the music is going forward under its own impetus instead of being 
urged on by some extraneous force. The only quarrel one has with the 
playing is that there is sometimes not complete unanimity in the 
intonation. This is of the first importance in music of this kind, where 
each line must be audible and every rhythmic pattern as it were visible. 
Rhythmically, however, the playing is good. 


H.M.V. Bach: Overtures (Adolf Busch Chamber Players). These 
four overtures or suites, contained in two albums, are played with a 
delightful freshness. Naturally there are points where those who have 
heard these players will recognize an occasional roughness of the kind 
that is inherent in their style of performance. But though one could 
hardly say such things do not matter, one is willing to say that one accepts 
them because with all that there is an urgency and brilliance that is 
worth a momentary lapse into something a hint below the best. The 
instrumental balance is nearly always beautiful and some of the move- 
ments have a quality of blended tone as delicious as the mingled flavours 
in a miraculous soufflé. 


Beethoven : Symphony No. 6, in F major (Vienna Philharmonie, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter). Apart from the fine playing on this record 
there is the exquisite clarity of the outline and the easy grace and dignity 
of the motion. These things make the record the fine piece of work it 
is. There is a moment in the last movement where effect for effect’s 
sake (or so it seems to even this willing ear) has been allowed to jeopardize 
the true character of the music. It is a matter of taste, perhaps, but since 
it appears to involve an alteration of the dynamic markings in the score 
it is worth mentioning. Listeners must judge for themselves (the point 
first occurs sixteen bars before N). 


Beethoven : Symphony No. 7, in A major (Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, New York, conducted by Toscanini). From the beginning 
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of the slow opening to the close of the final allegro con brio this record offers 
an enthralling study of interpretative method. It does so, that is, with 
one proviso, that with Toscanini the hardest thing to find is any method 
as such. What is there, it would seem, is an intensely methodical 
approach, hard thinking about essentials which always include the 
obvious. At the performance, one might say, there is no longer any 
thought expended on the work. All that has been refined away in re- 
hearsal. By the time this record came to be made, one feels, thought 
had become knowledge and already the problem had been fully solved. 


Beethoven : Symphony No. 8, in F major (Vienna Philharmonic, 
conducted by Weingartner). There is a firmness and definition about 
the playing of this symphony that gives it a place equal with the playing 
on any of the three other Beethoven symphony records mentioned above. 
As usual, Weingartner’s interpretation gives the impression of even- 
handed justice. He seems even at moments of the music’s highest emo- 
tional force to stand outside it and to view it with calm, critical detach- 
ment rather than himself to be the conductor, in another sense of the 
term, through whom the living stream of music flows. His contribution 
to this record is felt in this attitude of keen impartiality. 


Stravinsky : Suite from ‘ The Firebird’ (Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski). The brilliance of the orchestration gets 
as brilliant playing. That the final section should be cut is to be regretted 
for the actual moment of excision is one of great importance. 


Walton : ‘ Portsmouth Point’ Overture (B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult). What is required in the first place in 
a performance of this work is clarity and ease of motion. Both are 
attained here in a greater degree than ever before. The result is that 
the music says its say in a relatively unforced manner. The record is 
much to be recommended. | 


Chamber Musi> 


Co.umsia. Beethoven: String Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (The 
Roth String Quartet). This record is as good as that of the Op. 95 
mentioned in this rubric in January. The same qualities of keen attack, 
even balance between the four strings, and the production of agreeable 
tone are present here also. The effect is very satisfying and this record is 
one that should not be missed. 


Beethoven : String Quartet, Op. 135 (The Léner Quartet). It is true 
that the general tenour of this performance is persuasive (this is often 
said in disparagement of the Léner Quartet), yet does one always 
want one’s Beethoven thrown at one like a missile of destruction or 
didactically accented as though one were incapable of seeing things 
for oneself? There is, for that matter, a fine, manly strength in this 
playing as well as the Léner’s famous suavity and grace. 


H.M.V. Beethoven : String Quartet Op. 127 (The Busch Quartet). 
It is true that the general basis of this rendering is one of deliberate 
outspokenness (this is often urged in disparagement of the Busch Quartet), 
but should one always be expected to have one’s Beethoven insinuated 
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within range of one’s ears or placed before one as gently as if one were 
too lily-livered to stomach a solution of any appreciable strength ? There 
is, for that matter, a delightful, appealing graciousness in this playing 
as well as the Busch’s celebrated downrightness. 


PartopHone. Mozart: Violin Sonatas (Simon Goldberg and Lili 
Krauss). This subscription album contains the sonatas in C major 
(K.296), G major (K.379) and E flat major (K.481). Each player is 
palpably an expert at his and her instrument. But the effect is not so 
much that of two experts as of two first-rate interpretative artists who 
have arrived at a singularly exact similarity of outlook. It is the state of 
mind which is a first necessity, with Mozart’s violin sonatas, one had 
almost said, more than with any other music. At any rate in the per- 
formance of those sonatas there must be playing technically so assured 
that it loses all trace of that assurance, for there is no room for self- 
consciousness. These two players (as one hears in each of these sonatas) 
have reached that stage and thus it is that they are able to hand on the 
music so simply that the listening ear takes it in with a like simplicity. 
It is the only possible way to hear these works. 


Organ 


A set of four records of special interest to organists has been sent 
for review. These owe their existence to the enthusiasm of Mr. A. C. 
Delacour de Brisay. The issue is private in that the copyright is owned 
by Mr. de Brisay, but the records are for sale (7/6) and may be had by 
writing to him at Bedford School, Bedford. The present set (it is 
understood that more are on the way) consists of performances on the 
organ of the Lutheran Church, St. Mary le Savoy, London, by M. Noélie 
Pierront, organist of Saint-Pierre du Gros Caillou, Paris. The first record 
is of two choral preludes by Buxtehude, the second consists in five by 
J. S. Bach from the ‘ Little Organ Book’, the third is Bach’s choral 
prelude ‘ Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele ’, and the fourth Bach’s G major 
Fantasia. The playing is uniformly excellent, the interpretation reverent 
and dignified. The recording itself is true—that is, it gives the impression 
of reproducing this actual organ’s quality of tone justly. There may be 
things about the sound that are less pleasant than others to some ears 
(the reed, for instance, in Buxtehude’s ‘ Auf meinen lieben Gott’ is not 
particularly agreeable to this writer) but that is not a question of recording 
so much as of the constitution of the instrument used. In Bach’s ‘ Lobt 
Gott ’ there is fine use of a pedal reed. ‘ In dulci jubilo ’ suffers somewhat 
from what sounds like the presence in the background of a tremolo. The 
registration in general is right, having that brilliance which Bach himself 
would probably have wanted. In the Fantasia the tone of the manual 
work near the beginning (is it, perhaps, on the choir ?) has a regrettable 
evanescence. The bold registration for the fine, rich part-writing of 
—* “Te Deum’ prelude is admirable. This is a notable set of 
records. 
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RIVISTA MUSICALE ITALIANA | 


: A Bi-Monthly Magazine 
NOW IN ITS 4qist YEAR 


° 
Contributors have included 
G. ADLER A. Gastové A. Mooser 
G. Benvenuti W. Korte L. ScHRADE 
L. Ronca G. F. MAuiPreERO M. Griveau 
R. Casmatri G. PANNAIN F. ToRREFRANCA 
A. ExnsTein J.-G. Prop’ HOMME Cu. VAN DEN BorRREN } 
G. pe Samt-Forx H. Prunikres FTC. 
° 
PRICES 
7 Sets consisting of the issues for years IV-XL (only a few available).......... L2200- 
Comptete Set (only one available) consisting of all the issues for years I-XL together 
y S.A. FRATELLI BOCCA, Via Durini 31, MILAN 


Le prochain numéro de 


LA REVUE MUSICALE 


gui paraitra le 15 Juin, sera un 


Numero Special 


consacré a 


LA MUSIQUE DANS L’EXPOSITION be 1937 


On y trouvera : 
. 1°) un programme détaillé de toutes les manifestations musicales et lyriques qui auront lieu pendant 
Exposition. 
2° Des articles concernant toutes les questions traitées dans les divers Congrés concernant la musique 
qui se tiendront a Paris pendant |’ Exposition. 
3°) Des renseignements précis qui permettront aux visiteurs de s’orienter dans |’Exposition en vue de 
découvrir tout ce qui concerne la musique parmi les objets exposés. 
4°) Des notices sur tous les principaux musiciens dont on entendra une ceuvre dans les concerts, 
représentations et spectacles de plein air qui seront donnés dans le cadre de |’Exposition. 
Re Ce numéro sera non seulement un guide indispensable 4 qui voudra visiter |’Exposition sans rien 
SS oe ignorer de tout ce que l'industrie apporte de nouveau a |’évolution de la musique. et a qui tiendra a faire 
un choix judicieux et éclairé parmi les manifestations musicales qui seront libéralement offertes a sa curiosité, 
mais ce numéro demeurera en outre un témoignage des spécialistes les plus autorisés sur }’état de la musique, 
au triple point de vue de I’art, de la sociologie et de l’industrie, au moment de |’Exposition. 
Des croquis, des plans, des renseignements précis illustreront ce numéro spécial que nous avons décidé, 
malgré son importance, de ne vendre que song sco afin qu’il demeure accessible a tous. 


On peut, dés maintenant, en réserver un exemplaire a |’Administration de la Revue Musicale : 70 avenue 
Kléber, Paris XVI (Métro Boissiére). Téléphone 97-70. 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA) 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


HAROLD BAUER says: 
‘It is doubtful if this publication can be surpassed 
by anything of the kind in the musical world.’ 


CONTENTS : JULY, 1937 
(Subject to change) 
ALFRED EINSTEIN (Florence) 
Opus ULtimum 
HANS Davip (New York) 
Bacn's Musicalisches Opfer 
JOHN W. KLEIN (London) 
ALFREDO CATALAN! (1854-93): A Brier APPRECIATION 
WILLIAM KOZLENKO (New York) 
Soviet Music aND MusIcIaNs 
EDWARD D. ANDREWS (Pittsfield, Mass.) 
SHAKER SONGS 


JOSEPH S. LEVITAN (Washington, D.C.) 
ON THE QUESTION OF JOHANNES OCKEGHEM’S CLEFLESS CoMPOSITIONS 
: JOSEPH YASSER (New York) 
MEDiavaL Quarta Harmony: A PLEA For Restoration—Part II 
VIOLET ALFORD (Bath, England) 
VALENCIAN Cross-Roaps 


Views anD REvIEWS 


Quarterty Boox-List QUARTERLY Recorp-List 
Published Quarterly 
At 3 East 43rd Street, 
26/- A YEAR New York, N.Y. 6/3 A COPY 


Obtainable from 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, London, W.1 
Representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N.Y. 
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Important Recent Publications 


LOUIS ZIMMERMANN 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Price 10s, net 


Violin and Pianoforte. 
Orchestral Music on Hire 


This new major work in four movements by a most eminent violinist will excite the 
interest of all first-class players. Such interest will develop quickly to high esteem, for it 
will be obvious that the music, besides being attractive as fine art, is full of technical under- 
standing. The experienced violinist will quickly sense that here is one of the higher con- 
temporary works for his instrument which must inevitably take its place in every first-class 
repertoire. 


SCHUBERT 
QUARTET IN G MAJOR, Op. 161 


Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
Edited and Revised by ADOLFO BETTI (Flonzaley Quartet) 
Price 78. 6d. net 
Through the work of a modern craftsman, sustained by the influence of what many 
musicians have considered as one of the world’s greatest and most ideal combination of 


quartet players, this great piece of classical chamber music is offered its deserved place in the 
modern repertoire. A masterpiece of chamber music literature. 


TALBOT HODGE 
THREE SKETCHES 


1. In the Woods. 2. The 
Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte 
Price 78. 6d. net 


Lake at Sunset. 3. The Merry-go-Round 


One of the most exquisite combinations is that of flute, violin and piano, and this when 
allied to contrasted moods of warm romance, placidity and virility, makes music of an unusual 
charm and substance. Modern Chamber Music of such eloquent appeal to the ear is not so 
common as may be thought and it is to be expected that Talbot Hodge’s Three Sketches will 
win an easy popularity with connoisseurs of intimate music. A most charming number to 
refresh any good programme. 


Chamber Music catalogue will be sent, post free, on application 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W. 1 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans. Published for the 
by G. W. Hott, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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